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required the withdrawal of the kerosene duty, 
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‘ognized that discretion 
abolished it on Tuesday with an air of 
a completeness which were overwhelming. We are 
that le was thoroughly well advised, but it has probably 
never happened before that a tax was withdrawn so 


sure 


rapidly before opposition had dangerously developed in 
debate. The revolt of some two hundred Unionist private 


members had made Mr. Churchill aware that this unfor- 
tunate tax might imperil the whole of his Budget. Only 
a few years ago it was being said with the emphasis of 
finality that the power of a private member had departed 
for ever. He had become a mere delegate whose duty 
was to vote as he was told by a caucus and for the rest 
to keep silence. Now we can see that a large enough 
humber of private members in agreement can successfully 
hold a pistol to the head of a very powerful Minister. 
* * * 

We are unfeignedly glad that the kerosene duty has 
disappeared. We pointed out last week that it was a 
regrettable burden upon the household expenditure of 
the poorest cottagers. Throughout the countryside 
kerosene is the common illuminant, and in recent years 
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raised by two or three 


in order manufacturing industries in the 


towns might be eae ’ The thing would not bear 
talking about. But now that the mistake has been 
corrected it is a bearable reproach to be told that 


Unionists have bought off the opposition of innumerable 
voters by an unabashed surrender. 
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their supply is limited and that they must therefore 
avoid exhausting it. We must hope that such an 
excuse will not long have either sense or plausibility, 


for one of the objects of the Budget is to 
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chose “ene,” and there is no true classical precedent 
for either choice, we will let him have his way. 
* * * * 

The Egyptian trouble is for all practical purposes 
ended, though not by complete satisfaction of the British 
ultimatum. As the Egyptian Government had, in effect, 
announced their intention of proceeding with the Public 
Assemblies Bill, the British Government sent an ulti- 
matum demanding an answer by seven o’clock on 
Wednesday evening. On Tuesday night Nahas Pasha, 
the Prime Minister, sent a reply to the British Residency. 
He said that though the Egyptian Government could not 
admit Britain’s right to intervene in the domestic affairs 
of Egypt, and though they felt it necessary to assert the 
independence of the Legislature, they were so desirous of 
a friendly understanding that they would adjourn the 
Bill till next Session. 

* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Wednesday Sir Austen 
Chamberlain announced that the Government regarded 
this reply as satisfactory enough to justify them in 
recalling the ships which were on their way to Alexandria. 
They had, however, warned the Egyptian Government 
that if ever the Bill were proceeded with Britain would 
again oppose an absolute veto. The Times published 
part of the text of the Bill on Wednesday, and from this 
it may be seen how outrageously the police were to be 
penalized for performing their proper duty of keeping 
the peace. The whole thing was an attempt to please 
the Wafd extremists. We have written on this subject 
in a leading article, and will only say here that the 
Egyptian conception of the Constitution as something 
unrelated to the reservations made by Britain in the 
Declaration of 1922 is indefensible. Nevertheless, it 
was not desirable for the British Government to examine 
too critically the method of “ saving face.” We con- 
gratulate them on their successful emergence from 
anxiety and on the dignity and patience shown in Sir 
Austen’s statement on Wednesday. These things were 
admirable. Egyptians will now have several wecks to 
think out the effects of Wafd policy and to ask themselves 
whether it is really profitable to estrange the British 
people, who are sincerely ready to help Egypt to a 
position of greater independence. 

* * * * 

Last Saturday, Mr. Kellogg, the American Secretary of 
State, discussed his peace proposal before the American 
Society of International Law. In general his address 
was a defence of his method of ruling out all definitions 
and reservations as a weakness in themselves, and a very 
able defence it was. Take, for instance, the reservation 
proposed by France about the right of self-defence. No 
provision in a Treaty, Mr. Kellogg said, could possibly 
add to the inherent right of self-defence and consequently 
(we quote from the Times) “ it is not in the interest of 
peace that the Treaty should stipulate a juristic concep- 
tion of self-defence, since it is far too easy for the un- 
scrupulous to mould events to accord with an agreed 
definition.” The voice might have been the voice of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. Certainly such an argument should 
be heartily appeoved in Britain. 

* * * * 

As for the danger of a clash between the American 
pact and the obligations of the League, or between it and 
the commitments of France to her various allies, Mr. 
Kellogg said that it was obvious that if all parties signed 
the pact there would merely be a double assurance of 
safety. If any signatory of the pact went to war the 
other signatories would be relieved of their pledge under 
the pact in relation to that nation, so that there could be 
no difSculty whatever might happen. This is przciscly 


—— ee 


what we pointed out last week. We hope that our own 
Government will not delay in giving a hearty welcome to 
the American proposal. We are convinced that most 
Englishmen see in it a great new hope and will be intensely 
disappointed, not to say indignant, if procrastination 
should chill the enthusiasm of Washington or if the 
Government should be forbiddingly critical in the opening 
stages of discussion. 
* * * * 

The second ballots of the French elections last Sunday 
confirmed the character of the voting on the previous 
Sunday. M. Poincaré has gained a decisive victory, 
In the last Chamber the Democratic Republican Union; 
composed of M. Poincaré’s most faithful followers, num- 
bered 122; in the new Chamber they will number 158, 
He will, of course, be able to rely on two other partics— 
the Republicans and the Radical Republicans. Alto. 
gether he will have a normal following of 312 in a Chamber 
of 612 members. Moreover, he is almost sure to receive 
some support from the Socialist Radicals, who are divided 
among themselves. These Socialist Radicals are not a 
happy party; owing to their quarrels they managed 
their bargaining badly after the first ballots, and their 
strength has fallen from 136 to 117. The general move- 
ment of opinion as revealed by the elections is from the 
Left Centre to Right Centre. The Socialists have lost a 
very few seats, but their actual voting strength is greater 
than ever. Altogether, M. Poincaré has received the 
sanction which he demanded to continue his great financial 
campaign for saving the franc. The attempt to restore 
the Cartel has been an entire failure. 

* * * * 


The news from China is as perplexing as ever. Evidently 


the heart of the fighting between the Southerners and the 
Northerners is round about Tsinanfu, the capital of 
Shantung. It is impossible to say when we write who 


has the mastery there as both sides have been reported 
to have it, but the balance of progress is on the side 
of the South. In this stricken province of Shantung 
bandits are preying upon both armies. Probably they 
are almost compelled to do this in order to live, though 
many of them may be deserters from the armies. The 
Southern Generals do not appear to be co-operating 
with Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian General, though the 
whole idea of the advance was at first said to rest upon 
this co-operation. Feng is now credited with an intrigue 
to overthrow the Nationalist leader, Chiang Kai-shek. 
* * * * 

An important new fact is the appearance of Japancse 
troops in Shantung. At present they number about 
1,600, and both Northerners and Southerners have 
protested against the incursion. The Southerners, in 
particular, complain that their advance is being blocked. 
That may be a convenient excuse for disappointments due 
to other causes. In any case, it seems that the Japanese 
are thinking of repairing the cut railway between Tsingtao 
and Tsinanfu—a railway which would be more valuable 
to the North than to the South. In that event the 
Southerners would say that the Japanese were actively 
helping the North. The declaration of the Japanese 
Government is, however, explicit that it has sent the 
troops to protect the life and property of the many 
Japanese in Shantung. 

* * * * 


On Tuesday in the House of Lords the Government 
withdrew Clause 4 of the Rating and Valuation Bill. 
This Clause provided an opportunity for recourse to the 
High Court for an authoritative opinion in cases where 
rating practice was not uniform. The Lord Chancellor 
explained that, as a result of the strong criticisms of the 
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Clause, he had been consulted by the Government and 
had been given the task of deciding whether the Clause 
should or should not be retained. He advised against 
the Clause because although he felt that the proposal was 
attractive it might cause the impression that there was 
some improper connexion between the Executive and 
the Judiciary. He agreed that the two must be quite 
independent. It was the function of the Judiciary to 
protect the subject against the Crown and any confusion 
of functions would be perilous. 
* * * * 

This decision is of much greater Constitutional impor- 
tance than might appear at first sight. If the Clause 
had been passed a Government Department, trying to 
administer a badly drafted Act, could have gone to the 
High Court for advice, even for help. The Bench would 
have been drawn into a kind of working alliance with the 
Executive. It would have been invited by Governments 
to get them out of difficulties which the Governments 
themselves had created. With a unanimous voice legal 
opinion condemned the Clause. The business of judges is 
to decide upon laws as they are written, not to offer 
opinions upon general principles or hypothetical cases. 
If the Clause had not been withdrawn public confidence 
in the Judiciary might gradually have been undermined. 
For it is obvious that confidence would fail if the citizen 
felt that instead of getting a “‘ square deal” in Court he 
vas up against rulings which had been arranged in 
advance by the Executive and the Judges in collaboration, 

* * * 

Lord Salisbury tried to defend the Clause on the 
ground of economy—the saving of litigation—but for 
our part we regard no money as wasted which is spent 
on the independence of the Judiciary. If the Clause had 
been passed Acts of Parliament might have become more 
complicated than ever as it would have been felt that from 
every difficulty a Government could be extricated in 
good time by the Bench. All who have studied the 
course of justice in coun?ries where the judges are depen- 
dent upon the Executive must shrink from such a model. 
Fiction and drama are not without examples of the tragie 
miscarriages of justice that may ensue, as in the case of 
that judge who convicted a prisoner whom he knew to be 
innocent because he had discovered that successive 
acquittals had caused his competence to be questioned. 

* * * * 

On Monday the Legislative Committee of the Church 
Assembly submitted the revised Prayer Book Measure 
to the Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament. The 
Measure comes to the Ecclesiastical Committee this time 
with a rather smaller Church vote in its favour. But this 
is by no means to be explained by the hardening of 
Evangelical or Protestant feeling. On the contrary, 
the elucidation of the Measure has estranged some of the 
Anglo-Catholics who regarded what they got from the 
Measure in its original form as a minimum concession. 
The recent voting by Churchmen therefore should tend 
to improve rather than to make worse the prospects of 
the Measure when it again reaches the House of Commons, 

* * * * 

For the third time a joint-conference between the 
masters and the operatives in the cotton industry has 
broken down. It had been hoped that the conference 
would be able to make some rearrangement about “ clean- 
ing time” which would give a full forty-eight hours’ 
work a week without reduction of wages, but the em- 
ployers once more emphasized the need of a reduction. 
Failure was therefore inevitable. The gods seem to be 
depriving the employers of sense in order to destroy them. 
The operatives have been patient and not at all unaccom- 
modating. The reduction of wages is no solution at all. 


> 


It simply is not practical politics to suggest a reduction 
so long as everybody knows that the cotton industry 
reconstitution—the business of the 
from top to bottom. 
* * * % 


requires proper 


cmploye rs 


The result of the Marylebone by-clection was declared 
on Monday night, as follows : 


Sir Rennell Rodd (Unionist) .. eo ee ee 12,859 
Mr. David Ross (Labour) ag - és ar 6,721 
Mr. Basil Murray (Liberal) ., ee oe = 3,318 

Unionist majority - ° ° 6,138 

The result of the last election. in 1924, was :-— 

Sir Douglas Hogg, K.C. (Unionist) 24.309 
Mr. G. Elmer (Labour) i e a 8,782 

Unionist majority — ‘is is a 15,527 

Only 43 per cent. of the electorate voted on Monday. 
* bod * * 


We much regret to record the death of Sir Ebenezer 
Howard, the founder of the town-planning movement 
and the creator of Letchworth and Welwyn Garden Cities. 
He died at Welwyn aged seventy-eight. This observant, 
humane and reflective man, although he had no natural 
advantages, formed a great idea, kept it before him and 
brought it ultimately to a great realization. He could 
never see any civie clumsiness, any stupidity in social 
administration, without thinking out the remedy. His 
original plan of a garden city was probably borrowed 
from Mr. Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. He 
started his movement by writing Garden Cities of To- 
morrow. In 1899 he formed the Garden City Association. 
By occupation he was a shorthand writer, but his hobby 
was inventing, and in his last years he had produced a 
machine for typing shorthand. It is, however, as a social 
inventor that he will be immortal. He 
immense difficulties in order to 
which the full range and benefit have as yet been only 


overcame 
introduce ideas of 


dimly imagined. 
* * * * 

On Tuesday the London and North-Eastern Railway 
opened a non-stop service from King’s Cross to Edin- 
burgh, a distance of 392} miles. This is said to be the 
longest non-stop service in the world. A change is made 
in the staff of the engine half-way through the journey, 
and a corridor connexion is provided so that the reliet 
driver and fireman can pass from the train to the foot- 
plate. Other innovations are a hairdressing saloon and 
an electric kitchen. What about a shorthand writer and 
a manicurist as in American trains? Perhaps they will 
come in time. Last week the Midland and Scottish 
Railway suddenly anticipated the London and North- 
Eastern scheme by running a non-stop train from Euston 
to Edinburgh, a distance of 399 miles. 

* * * % 

But it was not quite such a non-stop run as that of 
the London and North-Eastern. No arrangement was 
made for a change of the driving staff while the train was 
A halt was made outside Carlisle Station to 
By avoiding the station itself the run 
It is good to see that 


moving. 
change engines. 
apparently became a ** non-stop.” 
the railway companies are recovering their pride of inde- 
pendence and their competitive spirit. It must not be 
imagined, however, that these non-stop runs mean greater 
speed than formerly. The speeds of to-day do not com- 
pare at all favourably with those of thirty years ago, 
* * * * 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
101}; x.d.; on Wednesday week 100%x.d.; a year ago 
1004::d. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
901; on Wednesday week 91; a year ago 87}. Conversion 
Loan (34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 77? ; on Wednesday 
week 773; a year ago 764%. 


= 
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Thoughts on Rating Reform 


F criticisms of Mr. Churchill's proposals for rating 
reform do not become more damaging than they are 
at present, he will soon be able to say that he sees the road 
clear ahead of him. It is devoutly to be hoped that this 
will happen, for we are persuaded that the contents of the 
present Budget deserve to be classed with those few great 
constructive schemes which stand out like milestones in 
our history—such reforms as the Reform Act, the abolition 
of the Corn Laws, and the introduction of Women’s 
Suffrage. 

No statesman can call himself happy until his Bill is 
an Act, and Mr. Churchill has, of course, very stiff fences 
in front of him. The Valuation Ascertainment Bill, and 
the Local Government Bill, involving a remapping of all 
the rating areas and the abolition of the existing methods 
of Poor Law relief, will be in themselves tremendous 
undertakings full of pitfalls. But the Government can 
go forward with a good heart if they can defeat at the 
outset the attempt by the Opposition to prove that 
Mr. Churchill’s plan of rating reform is unsound in itself, 
and that another plan much more certain of success, and 
much simpler, ought to have been adopted. Let us look 
at these criticisms as they have been presented in the 
House of Commons and in the Opposition newspapers. 

First of all, we are told that Mr. Churchill has failed 
to discriminate between productive industries ; that the 
gentle dew of his benefits falls alike on the just and the 
unjust or rather on the undepressed as well as on the 
depressed. We are exhorted to look at the Liberal 
Yellow Book, where the true way of discrimination is 
propounded. Mr. Churchill’s borrowings from the Yellow 
Book, by the way, are—by the oddest of arguments— 
represented as a kind of offence, whereas one might have 
supposed that the authors of the book would have been 
flattered. But how exactly does the Yellow Book 
discriminate? The Morning Post has pointed out with 
much cogency that it does not discriminate at all—at 
least, not at all in the manner which is now presumed. 
“ The evils of the rating system,”’ says the book, “ are at 
their worst in the case of industrial, agricultural and 
business lands and premises and of working-class dwel- 
lings. It would therefore be desirable, if it were prac- 
ticable, to concentrate as much of the relief as can be 
afforded by the Central Exchequer on these classes of 
rate-payers.” The differentiation there proposed is 
clearly by classes and not by profits, and two of the 
classes named—agriculture and industry—are actually 
to be relieved by Mr. Churchill. 

The Liberal authors, no doubt, avoided the distinction 
between profitable and unprofitable trades for an exceed- 
ingly good reason. They did not know how to draw such 
a distinction ; nor do we; nor does anyone. A business 
which may be profitable one year may make a heavy loss 
the next. Such a thing is common. As Mr. Churchill 
has said: “If we begin to pick and choose we shall find 
ourselves actually making a study of the art of doing 
business at a loss.” The inefficient manufacturer, the idle 
farmer, would soon be shaping his demands to his self- 
imposed needs. The way would be open to unlimited 
log-rolling. The Liberals ought to be the last people in 
the world to ask for such a differentiation because their 
case for Free Trade is largely and rightly based upon their 
horror of all the evils of favouritism, with its consequent 
intriguing and corruption. If Liberals were to pursue 
their present argument to its logical end they would ask 
for a destruction of the system of rating altogether as 
vicious in itself. They would say that taxation is more 
properly levied on persons than on things. They have 


never, however, put forward such a proposal. Like the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they have only suggested 
that the incidence of the rates should be rearranged, 

Another Opposition point is that Mr. Churchill’s scheme 
will not do what it pretends to do because it will not be 
better worth while than it is now for over-rated man ifae. 
turers who are fleeing to lightly rated areas to refraiy 
from fleeing. It is true that a rate of £1 will only be 
brought down to 5s., whereas in a poorer area a rate of 
4s. will be brought down to 1s. Why, it is asked, should 
the manufacturer not go as quickly as he is going now to aq 
place where he can carry on his business at the chy apest 
rate? Perhaps this is only a rhetorical question not 
really meant to be answered. But if an answer is required 
it is this—that it is only a smashing rate which turns the 
manufacturer into a refugee. Unless the saving effected 
by removal from one area to another is very great it is 
not worth his while to build new factories and to rehouse 
his workers. 

Next, the Opposition complains that the rates on work- 
ing men’s houses in necessitous areas are not touched by 
Mr. Churchill. True; but if they were there would be an 
outcry at once that money was being put into the pockets 
of the landlords. Naturally we wish that the rating of 
workmen's houses could be lowered, but Mr. Churcliill’s 
scheme cannot do everything, and it does open up strong 
possibilities of a reduction of the rates on houses and on 
everything else by means of more eflicient local goycr- 
ment, and the greater prosperity of industry. The 
Opposition invites us to believe that the true way of 
reducing rates in the necessitous areas is to place certain 
obligations for social services, in particular, the relic! of 
the able-bodied poor, upon the Exchequer. It is attrac: 
tive, of course, to play with the thought that if the 
expense of abnormal unemployment were accepted by 
the Exchequer the Unemployment Insurance Fund, 
dealing only with normal unemployment, would sooi be 
self-supporting, and would even be able to reduce the 
contributions. It is necessary, however, to ask what tle 
price of this Eldorado would be. The price would be a 
dislocation of all our principles of local government, aid 
a breaking-up of the invaluable training grounds of 
autonomous administration. 

Even as it is Mr. Churchill’s proposals involve the risk 
of undermining to some extent the sense of local responsi- 
bility. It is satisfactory that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
scents the danger. He thinks that the quinquennial 
revision of the block grants will be a real safeguard, wid 
that the widening of the rating areas will lessen the 
likelihood of small gangs of like-minded fanatics getting 
control of rating policy. We agree that these safeguards 
are valuable, but we think that others could be adcded, 
and the subject can hardly be too much discussed by the 
House of Commons. The names of Poplar, West Ham, 
Abertillery and Chester-le-Street make already a long 
enough black list, and the nation does not want it 
lengthened. 

Finally, the Opposition says that it is really impossible 
to define productive industry, yet Mr. Churchill’s beictits 
are to be confined to that category. The definition will 
not be easy we admit. Anybody can think off-hand of 
several trades about which it would be difficult to say 
whether they are characteristically or in the main }0- 
ductive. They may be in some aspects productive, 
and in other aspects not. Here, however, a consoling 
thought comes to the rescue. Every scheme of rating 
reform yet invented, including that of the Yellow Book, 
has depended to a considerable extent upon differentiation. 
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The problem is not insoluble and as a matter of fact Mr. Matthew Arnold would say—the worst, we mean, from 


Churchill's distinction between productive and distribut- 
ing trades is easier to draw than most. The argument 
that differentiation between prosperous and depressed 
productive industries is necessary and possible does not 
stand examination. 

After all, there is no inherent wrong in helping a business 


that is already prosperous. ‘Suppose the worst,” as 


the point of view of these destructive critics suppose 


that an industry already prosperous becomes vastly more 
prosperous and extends its ramifications far and wide. 
What then? It will provide more employment. It will 
pay Income Tax. It will swell the Exchequer 


and, incidentally, help even further to 


more 
reduce the 


rates. 


A Fresh Start in Egypt 


gga the Egyptians who recently procured the 
\ rejection of the Treaty do not understand is that 
Britain cannot possibly be kind to Egypt by breaking 
The disregard of pledges is prohibited ground, 


promises. 
The Egyptians, however, will 


and always must be, 
achieve a misunderstanding just as gross if they refuse to 
believe that every rational Englishman desires the most 
generous possible treat ment for Egypt. Everyone here 
whose opinion counts wishes her to enjoy the fullest 
degree of independence that is compatible with the well- 
known conditions of the case. 

Popular feeling in Britain about Egypt has shared in 
the reorientation of feeling about all subject or quasi- 
subject nations. We no longer have 
in Cromwell’s phrase, about painting the map red for the 
It is common ground now that the 


* carnal thoughts,” 


sake of doing it. 
rights of all peoples must be recognized up to the point 
where they cease to coincide with the rights of others— 
very strictly scrutinized and carefully confined rights in 
this latter case. Every Englishman desires, in fine, that 
the Egyptian politicians should make it possible for us to 
wntinue directing the process of evolution which will 
add point by point to the sum of Egyptian freedom and 
Now that the Egyptian Government have 
the offending Public 


contentment. 
postponed—we hope indefinitely 
Assemblies Bill the way ought soon to become clear 
fora renewal of the Treaty negotiations. 

The Egyptians failed to perecive that the one way in 
which cannot with 
whom you are bargaining is to put them in a bad quandary. 


you extort concessions from those 
The quandary in which they put us can be described in 
afew words. When we made with France the arrange- 
ment which gave us exclusive control in Egypt, and which 
ended a long period of most disagreeable squabbles, we 
slemnly accepted the obligation to defend the persons 
and the property of foreigners resident in Egypt. In 
Declaration which ended the 
gave Egypt her 


1922 when we issued the 
War-time Protectorate of Egypt and 
independence (save for certain reservations) we repeated 
the undertaking to be resp ynsible for the protection of 
foreigners. We also warned other Powers that we held 
ourselves responsible for the integrity of Egypt and that 
we should regard any interference in Egypt as an “ un- 
friendly act.’ The position, therefore, was that we for- 
hade any Power to intervene in Egypt on behalf of its 
nationals, even in the event of our failing to protect them 
ourselves. 
secure that we did not give any Power a pretext for 


Clearly most anxious care was required to 


saving that we were not doing our duty and yet had 
placed ourselves above the law. We ran the risk of 
getting into the position in which the United States would 
be if ever she allowed foreigners to be exploited and 
murdered in Mexico or Panama or Nicaragua while 
Pleading the Monroe Doctrine. 

For some time before they made any protest the 
British Government were concerned about the Public 
Assemblies Bill—a measure characteristic not indeed of 
all the members of the Wafd, but of the left wing. They 
saw that this measure would expose foreigners to new and 





foreigners cannot be 
safe. The 


was obviously designed to weaken authority at 


real dangers in a country where 
said ever to have been precisely measure 
the 
centre, and to transfer the power to the local officials. 
The Wafd extremists would naturally welcome such an 
their movements would 
vigilance of the Cairo Departments. The 


particular seemed to be framed to weaken the 


arrangement, as escape the 
measure in 
power of 
the police, who were forbidden to intervene in demon- 
strations until ‘‘ grave disorders”? had actually broken 
out. The penalties for the police if they were convicted 
of interfering too soon in the interests of order were 
They were to receive punishments vastly 
more serious than would be suffered by the people who 
had actually incited the disorder! 
stantly took alarm, and no wonder. 
only too bitterly from past experiences how quickly the 
prairie fire of fanaticism may spread in Egypt on small 
provocation and end in the loss of innocent lives. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, though he was watching this 
measure, said nothing about it for a long time, because 
he was negotiating with Sarwat Pasha the Treaty which 
he hoped would bring all minor matters into their proper 
relation and perspective. When, however, Sarwat Pasha 
was compelled by the Assembly to reject the Treaty and 
resigned, the Public Assemblies Bill was promoted sud- 


preposterous, 


The foreigners in- 


They remembered 


denly to a significance and importance which it would not 
otherwise have had. If any more proof than that which we 
have already given is necessary to show that it was a 
thoroughly bad measure we may mention the fact that 
that great Wafd leader, Zaghlul Pasha, himself condemned 
it out of hand when it was in its preliminary stages. 

The Egyptian argument is, of course, that Britain, by 
dictating to Egvpt in a matter of “‘ domestic policy,” is 
challenging the Constitution, and that no self-respecting 
independent nation could put up with such a humiliation. 
The Constitution, however, was granted to Egypt by the 
Declaration of 1922 subject to the well-known four 
reservations. It was not a transaction; it was a gift. 
And the gift was made possible only by the long labours 
of Britain in the interests of Egypt. If Lord Dufferin 
had not indicated our intentions by setting up a barricade 
of constitutional language between Egypt and the oppres- 
sive Turks; if Lord Cromer had not rescued the country 
from the corruption and bankruptcy which resulted from 
the rule of the Sultans Ismail and Tewfik; if British 
troops had not fought back the predatory tribesmen ; 
and if Britain had not finally taken the country bodily 
away from the ownership of Turkey no Egyptian Con- 
stitution would have been possible nor any independence. 
Yet now Nahas Pasha talks as though the Constitution 
were a thing independent of all conditions. He want 
the gift while ignoring the terms on which it was offered. 

We only ask the Egyptians to believe that Britain 
sincerely wishes to complete her record. Nahas Pasha 
has been wise partly to remove the impediment which 
stood in the way of further progress. Now let us get 
back to the Treaty with all good will as soon as 
possible, 
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The Art of Writing 


NVERY week at least a thousand contributions— 
articles, letters and poems—pass through these 
editorial offices. Recently, owing to our Short Story 
Competition, the number was increased and a new note 
was imported into these literary excursions. This has 
prompted us to set forth for our readers a few general 
considerations on the subject of writing for the 
Press. 

We have already expressed our surprise (in the review 
which prefaced the winning story) that those who 
desire to write for the public do not pay more 
attention to the details of what is a very subtle art; 
we pointed out then that the great writers of both past 
and present revise and recast their manuscripts time 
and again, and hinted that what was lacking in the essays 
submitted was critical ability rather than inventive 
power or literary facility. The reason for this is simple : 
the average reader is hurried. His attention must be 
arrested. He must be told clearly what he is going to 
read about and, if possible, the conclusions you expect 
him to draw. If you are not prepared to do this in 
submitting articles to editors as an unknown contributor, 
and rely alone on the importance of your subject, you 
will rarely see yourself in print. 

In short stories the beginning may be different from that 
necessary for articles on serious subjects. In fiction you 
should adumbrate your setting and characterize the 
actors at once, but you should keep the reader guessing 
what is going to happen: it is, of course, a matter of 
infinite subtlety. Good writing induces expectancy : 
that is the reason why adjectives and phrases which are 
worn by over-use are hated by every good editor, A 
couple of clichés will spoil an otherwise competent article. 
But beyond this, there is something more mysterious. 
The stuff of life must be in your prose, a kind of literary 
ether permeating it and giving it cohesion. This binding 
quality, this invisible catalyst, is some indefinable 
quality which works its magic between writer and reader 
in ways unknown. Unless you know exactly what you 
want to say and feel strongly and simply and clearly 
about it, your sentences will not hold together: they 
will be dead things: your article will be a skeleton. 
You must inform your words with life from your own 
source of Life. Style, in short, is the character 
of the writer. A truism, perhaps, but one which 
beginners should remember. Know your own capacities, 
then, and write of what you know and on subjects on which 
you feel strongly. And do not write at all (unless you have 
long experience of the craft) at times when you are fecling 
ill or worried. A sluggish habit of body ruins writing as 
much as sluggish emotions. 

Having dealt with the introductory paragraph, and 
with that one virtue of language without which all 
else is dead, we come to certain tricks of the trade which 
anybody may acquire. It would seem unnecessary to 


point out that typescript must be definitely black ang 
properly spaced, and the pages must be fastened togethe 
so that they may be turned over easily, yet such detail 
are continually neglected. Then there are punctuation, 
clichés, sing-song rhythms, and lack of objectivity. 
Anyone can learn to put in commas, anyone can ayoiy| 
“ such is not the case ” or “ the vast majority of people” 
when he means “this is not so” or “the majority,” 
and phrases which need a rest, such as “ England's 
green and pleasant land.” As to rhythm, if the artic) 
be read aloud, anyone with an average car can detec 
unpleasing cadences. Send nothing to the Press wnij 
you have read it aloud to some victim, 


As regards objectivity, many articles might be wriite) 
on the value of a direct approach in journalism. Thy 
reader must be amused or interested by the human appea! 
of names and facts and conerete instances, which he cay 
apply to his own experience. Abstractions bore him, 
so do titles. Obviously “* Mr. Baldwin thinks ” is vivide 
than “the Prime Minister isof the opinion that,” yct \ 
find the greatest reluctance to give names and facts iy 
articles dealing with subjects of any complexity. Often, 
no doubt, this is due to a desire for accuracy. Particulat 
instances must sometimes be qualified in order to presen! 
a true statement. While admitting this, we should 
remember also that generalities poison the wells o 
conviction. They arouse a_ subconscious opposition 
in the mind of the reader instead of waking his 
sympathies. 

The best style amongst amateurs, we have often noted, 
is to be found amongst the men or women of action. Nor 
is this remarkable, in view of the foregoing. Entliusiasn 
and courage will out in all forms of self-expression. 

What marvellous stories could be written if the telk 
of adventurers could be written down as it is spoken by 
many a fireside! Unfortunately, the adventurer, pen 
in hand, thinks that he is attempting something beyond 
his powers in telling a plain story. He attempts to 
philosophize or analyse his feelings, or becomes. self- 
conscious, and is lost. But this pen panic might be 
overcome perhaps if he were to dictate his story to av 
enthusiastic and intelligent listener. In describing an 
incident there should be a verb to almost every dozen 
words and a very minimum of adjectives. 

The end of an article or short story should present little 
difliculty, for it must have been clearly visualized befor 
ever the beginning is written. In other forms of author 
ship it may be different; a novelist, for instance, has 
room to allow his characters to take their own way, and 
their unfolding may be as fascinating to him as it is to ws. 
Within a limit of a few thousand words, such develop 
ment is impossible. You have something to say, a mood 
to convey, a moral to point, a cause to urge: having 
said what you can and must, do not add a single sentence 
in support. A phrase too much is fatal, 


The Week in Parliament 


W ITH the exception of a fruitless debate on unemploy- 
ment in the mining districts, the Budget has now 
been solidly discussed for a week, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has no reason to be dissatisfied with its 
reception. 

The kerosene tax was atlroitly discarded by Mr. Churchill 


on Tuesday, in response to strong demands from his own 
supporters, and the House learned with relief that, 
although the finance of the scheme has been temporarily 
weakened, it remains, in all its essentials, intact. 
It is, however, becoming increasingly clear that we 
have now entered upon a war of movement which is 
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likely to last until the next Gencral Election and 


beyond. 

Mr. Lloyd George's speeches up to date have reached 
a pitch of inaccuracy which can have seldom been 
“ The 
areas are going to get the same relief, neither more nor 
declares Mr. George 


surpassed, even by their author. prosperous 
less, as the unprosperous areas,” 
in the House of Commons, and a day or two later assures 
a Gloucestershire that time a lamp 
perfumes their cottages, “as it used todo in my own days,” 
wealth for Sir Alfred Mond and 


audience every 
the wick is “ oozing ”’ 
Mr. Courtauld. 

This is pitiable stuff from one who has aspired to shape 
the destinies of Europe. No member of the Labour 
Party would stoop to it. But Mr. Lloyd George is 
wlitically a desperate man these days. He knows very 
well that if he does not get cnough seats at the next 
Election to hold the balance between Labour and Con- 
servatism, both he and his party are doomed to virtual 
extinction. He speaks and thinks and dreams in terms 
of votes, and, in consequence, is apparently ready to 
stick at nothing in order to secure them. Industries 
in the most depressed areas will have their rates reduced 
by 25s. and more, whilst those in the lightly rated areas 
will get, not “the same relief, neither more nor less,” but 
about 9s. Mr. Lloyd George's 
this connexion are, however, scarcely more mischievous 


misrepresé ntations in 


Maternal 


. ioe persistent scandal of mate rial mortality is at last 
receiving attention. This is not the place in which 


to repeat the leading and vital principles of mother- 
cen declared recently by Sir George 


anet Campbell snd other authoritics, 


saving, Which have 
Newman, by Dame 
and which were endorsed and extended in the recommend- 
ations adopted by the International Council of Women 


1 

' 

T 
J 


and published by the Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair 
in the Times of March 16th; 
two or three points and try to emphasize them. 


but it may be useful to take 


First: The teaching of obstetrics is utterly inadequate 
in the The General Medical Council 
is directly responsible for this inadequacy, which is 
Nothing resembling 


medical schools. 


universally recognized and admitted. 
a defence or an excuse can even be imagined for the 
persistent neglect of the Council to remedy this grave 
defect in the present requirements for medical qualifi- 
cation, 

Second: A large proportion of maternal deaths are due 
to puerperal fever. Admittedly we do not know cnough 
about any subject on earth or in the sky, but there is 
an clement of dubious honesty in the suggestion that 
maternal deaths are mysterious and demand vast research, 
Scores of years have passed since Pasteur, who never 
suffered foels gladly, jumped up at a medical discussion 
to interrupt a speaker who declared that the cause of 
puerperal fever was unknown, and drew a row of small 
dots on the blackboard to represent the streplococeus, 
saving, “‘ Tenez, voici sa figure.” 

Third, meddleseme midwifery, introduci g the strepto- 
ceaths. In 
and not least the busy 


coccus, causes a large number of materna! 
these days we are all in a hurry 
doctor, the perturbed father, and the weary mother. 
is follows anen. 


Nature’s fempo is fiouted, and nemc: 

And now for the root of the matier. 

The most famous maternity hospital in Fng!:nd, Queen 
Charlotte’s in London, is still without an ante-natal 
ward, though the first ante-natal bed in the world was 
Opened in Edinburgh twenty-seven years ago. Alas for 


than the manner in which he singles out for special attack 
the one employer who should be held up as a model 
industrialist from every point of view, just at the moment 
when he is beginning to win the confidence of organized 
labour, and to induce many industries to rcorganize on 
modern scientific lines. 

The Labour Party have hitherto refrained—and in the 


opinion of many of their opponents, wisely refrained — 


from developing a general attack upon the main rating 


scheme. Mr. Snowden delivered one of his periodical 
lectures upon High Finance. And Sir Alfred Mond voiced 
a widely held opinion when he observed that, because 
Mr. Snowden had enjoyed a somewhat precarious tenure 
of the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer for a period 
of nine months, he seemed to think that it entitled lim 
to lecture and instruct not only Mr. Churchill but the 
Ifouse and the country on all matters relating to the 
national finances. 

Kveryone knows that on the more technical aspects of 
financial policy a Chancellor is guided by his experts, 
and that Mr. Snowden received no better and no worse 


advice than does his successor. He may deliver speeches 


41 


to business audiences in the ‘COSSILY 


country about the am 
‘Yr ‘ “3 ‘ } ‘arn y se (Dl } : t -T 
for saving and for economy, but it was not so very long 


ago that he was advocating an Income-Tax of 15s. in the 
pound, 


Ware HAGAN, 


Mottality 


the beginning of one of the most valuable and creative 


idcas in the world! The poor young n other who first 


occupied that bed, a little rickety 


brave as 
after 
her baby was born, and the baby died in my arms not 
many hours later. We tried to be in time, 
too late. The real beginning of “ maternity and child 
welfare,” the real saving the future, begins with the 
She 


should have her share of sunlight, or its artificial substi- 


WOlnan, as 


a lioness, from smoky sun-starved Leeds, died soon 


but we were 


expectant mother, and cares for her from the first. 


tutes, she should be wisely fed with foods abundant in 
vitamins, she should have her share of iodine, she should 
have the fats drastically cut out of her dietary if she suffers 
from morning sickness, she should take exercise and keep 
in training like an athicte, and she should be under the 
care of a skilled doctor. Then she will be protected and 
her baby vill be protected, 

For though we rightly rejoice at having more than 
halved infant mortality in the present century, we have 
signally failed to reduce maternal mortality and the deaths 
of the new-born —these two failures being really one. 
The se grave r¢ proaches remain : and the reasons are not 
so far to seek. 

Never shall I forget my three months in the Royal 
Maternity Hospital, The 
resident is there wants experience. 


vr Avo 
long ago. 


Edinburgh, so 
young because he 
To him it is a pleasurable excitement, after a common- 
place day, to be calied up in the middle of the night, 
and receive a poor mother almost moribund, to send for 
his chief, wake his colicague, prepare for an operation 


of a dramatie character, such as Caesarean section, 
and perhaps witness the sn: tching of the poor girl from 
the jaws of death. But is all this from her point 


? It is cruelty and folly of the worst description, 


what 
of view 
once we realize that 
eavily and wholly averted by a little care in time. 


the terrible crisis could have been 


What is civilization thinking of, that such timely help 
should be lacking ? We should learn from the bee-hive. 
The queen bee is not a queen in the sense that she rules 
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or gives orders. Rather is she the mother of the hive. 
The future of the race depends upon her. Therefore 
everything else is subordinate. Others may starve, or 
slave, or die, but she must be protected, for she is the race. 
Our young mothers in England create our future. 
They should be the safest in all the world and they are 
very far from being so. They belong to the race which 
gave Lord Lister and the antiseptic principle, Florence 
Nightingale and the nursing principle, Dr. J. W. 
Ballantyne of Edinburgh and the ante-natal principle 
to the world. Puerperal fever might be known elsewhere, 
but it should be unknown at least in our England. 
Every mother in this land should have the spirits of those 
three pioneers, incarnate in living men and women, 
clean to their finger-tips, beside her bed in her creative 
hour, for her protection and fer the salvation of our 
race. I appeal especially, as when I broadcast for Baby 
Week last July, to all who run infant welfare centres, 
who have municipal authority or influence—that they 
must at once begin ante-natal work if they have not 
already done so. At the Royal Free Hospital, Lord 
Riddell suggests the establishment of a Ballantyne Ward, 
to celebrate and extend the work of my old teacher. 
It is an excellent idea and should be realized. This cruel 
and wicked destruction of mothers and of the new-born 
must cease. We can, we should, and we must make 
our country the safest on earth for mothers to bear 
babies, and for babies to be born in. Ruskin was right, 
though the so-called economists of his time sneered 
at him: “ There is no wealth but life.” That was always 
true, it is true to-day, and will be true until, geological 
ages hence, the land of Lister and Nightingale is again 
submerged beneath the waters of the North Sea. 
CRUSADER. 
Postscriptum.—Since the above was written, the Minister of Health 


has appointed a Maternal Mortality Committee for the direction of 
researches in this subject. 


The United States After Thirty Years 


V.—Crossing the Atlantic 


HEN the crew of the ‘ Bolivar’ were miserably 
working that mixture of dray and lobster-pot 
across the Bay and saw “ some damned liner’s lights go 
past like a grand hotel,” their jealous indignation, I 
imagine, reached no further than the sense that it was 
invidious for a ship to look like an hotel at all. What 
would they have thought if they could have scen 
forward a few years to the time when a Claridge’s or a 
Ritz-Carlton would be set afloat upon the Atlantic ? 

But, as I sat musing in the ‘Grand Babylonia,’ which 
seemed to have been designed to divert the mind from 
the idea that a ship must be in all ways a ship and to 
emphasize the idea of her being an hotel, I applied—in 
my desire to be moderate in all things—a more rational 
test than the bitter reflections of the men of the ‘ Bolivar.’ 
What would Captain Fog have thought? I kept asking 
myself that question without finding an answer. 

Thirty odd years ago, I crossed the Atlantic in a ship 
commanded by Captain Fog. He was known by that 
nickname because the luck of the weather was against 
him. If there was any fog in the Atlantic it always 
gathered round his ship and was densest there. He 
commanded a ship of between seven and cight thousand 
tons, which was considered large in those days, though 
it was not the largest. Fog was a simple, very competent 
seaman who accepted his excessive share of thick weather 
as a dispensation of Providence against which it was not 
for him to protest. 


— + 


I can see his screwed-up face now as he gazed into the 
dripping blankness of the Atlantic fogs; I can see his 
head slightly turned to one side so that one ear might 
be a little more forward than the other for listening, 
though not so far forward that the wind could blow into 
it. Now the ‘Grand Babylonia’ has wireless directional 
instruments and submarine sound detectors of amazing 
sensitiveness. Blasts of the fog-horn are gradually 
becoming rather a convention than a precaution. But 
old Fog’s screwed-up face recorded all the heavy 
responsibility of a man whose load had not yet been 
lightened by science. 

At meals he would take the head of his table as a 
matter of duty and routine, unless the weather was too 
bad. The tables in the dining-saloon were long and 
narrow and ran the whole length of the room. The 
Captain’s table was in the middle. He was the symbolical 
as well as the actual head of the life of his ship. Every 
passenger knew him by sight. 

From the time that the ship left England till she 
arrived at New York he was like the guide of strangers 
in a jungle. When England dropped below the horizon 
we lost contact with the world and we looked to 
Captain Fog to restore it within an allotted number of 
days. At Sandy Hook a pilot would come on board 
with news. The news spread from mouth to mouth 
throughout the ship. Eyes that had for days gazed 
into the sea with wondering ignorance looked on the sca 
with new knowledge. Contact was restored. Fog had 
done it again. 

Certainly the world does not leave us alone now. We 
are “in touch” all the time. At seven in the morning 
your cabin steward brings you the daily newspaper 
containing the last wireless messages. A page wanders 
at intervals through the smoking and reading-rooms, 
calling out the names of passengers for whom telegrains 
have just arrived. As you are no longer Jeft in blissful 
ignorance of dreadful events, yeu are saved suspense, 
but the gain is doubtful in many ways. 

A passenger with a poor sense of direction has never 
learned his way about the ‘Grand Babylonia’ by the 
end of the voyage. He arrives at the swimming-bath 
when he meant to go to the gymnasium or the squash- 
racquet court; at the Café-Ritz when he meant to go 
to the dining-saloon; at the nursery when he wanted 
the library or the kennels; or at B or C deck when 
he wanted the sun deck. 

The great passenger hotels are the result of the 
competition in luxury which is itself the result of th 
amazing wealth of America. Under Fog you sat at meals 
in your appointed place in the only dining-saloon and 
ate what was provided for you—you might almost say 
what you were ordered to eat. Now you can order any 
dinner you like and almost at any time. 


is’) 


Further than 
that, you can “ contract out ” of being boarded altogether 
and can spend the amount of your rebate, or less or 
much more if you please, in the café which is separate 
from the dining-saloon. 

America has standardized nearly everything, except 
luxury, which cannot be standardized. It is impossible 
to conceive a more extravagant method of serving meals 
than that on board the * Grand Babylonia,’ but it is a 
necessary part of the evolutionary struggle towards perfect 
Juxury, at which I should think we must almost have 
arrived. 

Fog would have been shocked by some of the small 
touches of to-day. The gentleman who manages the 
Café-Ritz wears London morning clothes. He has 
stepped straight out of a Mayfair hotel. Fog would have 
had him in uniform in no time, even if the uniform had 
had to be made by the ship’s carpenter. But, now that 
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the stewards in the café have become “ waiters,” I can 


be surprised at nothing—certainly not at my bunk, as 
Fog would have called it, having become a bed and my 
cabin a bedroom. 

I noticed one morning that, when I asked the waiter 
at my table if one of my fellow-passengers had breakfasted 
yet, he said, “ He’s not down yet, sir.” Down !—as 
though we all slept in bedrooms upstairs and came 
“down” to breakfast. If the waiter had said “ up” 
he would on that occasion have been accurate. Before 
the days of the passenger hotels every steward was a 
conscious member of the ship’s company; he was at 
least a quasi-seaman, and he was soon chaffed into enough 
knowledge of seafaring language to pass muster. 

I recall old Fog’s opinions about dancing on board 
ship. There’s nothing against it if the weather is 
fine,” he used to say, “* but you must have fine weather.” 
Some of the restless spirits would generally propose a 
dance, which, of course, in those days had to be on the 
deck. “ Dli have a bit of deck prepared for you—if the 
weather keeps fine,” he would say. “Tll have some 
awning put along the rails and some flags. But, believe 
me, you won't want to go on with it if the ship begins to 
roll. The ladies will all be sliding down into the 
scuppers. I saw a poor girl hurt that way once. We 
had to put her in the doctor’s hands, and she never 
wanted to dance on board ship again. Not that you 
can’t have a little fun if the weather keeps fair,” and 
s0 on. But in the ‘ Grand Babylonia’ it is so easy to 
forget that you are at sea that sometimes it is almost 
impossible to remember that you are—when, for instance, 
the carpet is rolled away from the parquet floor of the 
ballroom and the passengers dance between the turns of 


se 


a cabaret performance. 

When Captain Fog was in his prime the American 
Civil War was net too distant in time for America to be 
still peopled with war veterans. It used to be said that 
the lonely passenger who was sadly conscious of having 
no friends to bid him farewell as the ship began to move 
from the New York quays had only to shout, ‘* Good-bye, 
Colonel!” in order to get a multitudinous response. 
But such simplicities are out of the picture now. The 
presentation of flowers to departing American women 
has become an elaborately organized ceremony which 
deserves to be mentioned as one of the most remarkable 
of modern social practices. 

At certain seasons the flowers must be an appreciable 
part of the “ personal effects ** which have to be handled 
by the stewards. I have seldom been more impressed 
by a social triumph than when I saw an American lady enter 
the dining-saloon preceded by two state-room stewards 
who carried armfuls of bouquets. The head waiter knew 
What was expected of him and came forward. He sct 
up a magnificent bouquet on the lady’s table, deftly 
securing it to a pillar with two napkins. Then he 
indicated the correct rotation of the other bouquets for 
each day of the voyage and, with the lady’s approval, 
sent them below to be tended in the cooling-room. I 
wonder what Fog’s attitude would have been if private 
enterprise had set up that great floral structure on “ the 
Captain’s table” ! 

The care of flowers is so well provided for that there is 
a gardener whose duty is to keep up the beds of azaleas 
and other growing flowers. He bears the word 
“ Gardener” on his collar, so that there is no doubt 
about the unique importance of his office. The only 
moment when I felt that he had descended from very 
high estate was when the tender came alongside at the 
New York quarantine station, bringing letters and 
tewspapers, and he temporarily abandoned gardening in 
favour of selling newspapers, 


Pry 


The North Atlantic is about the hardest school of 
steam seamanship in the world, and the princes of the 
profession who officer these passenger hotels are entitled 
to regard—as it is said that they do—the officers of 
liners on the southerly and eastern routes as having 
casy-weather jobs. ‘“ The Rats of the Western Ocean ” 
—one of those slighting names which have become badges 
of honour—are the children of science; but the spirit 
of their great Service has been handed down to them 
by Captain Fog and men like him, J. B. Arkins, 


The Moscow Theatre To-day 
A BRITISH visitor to Moscow will certainly spend 


much of his or her time in the theatres. The 
Moscow citizen regards theatre-going on at least three 
or four evenings a week as the normal minimum, below 
which no intelligent citizen should fall. He is extremely 
proud of his theatres, and of the varied entertainment 
and instruction which goes on in them, and will see to it 
that the British visitor is not allowed to miss this side 
of the national life. 

If, as in my ease, that visitor has no Russian, he will 
find it, of course, quite impossible to come to any clear- 
cut or fixed judgment on the plays presented. But it is 
surprising how complete an impression can be gathered 
of a play in a foreign language if one is accompanied by 
an intelligent interpreter who will explain the plot in 
detail beforehand and will then provide a 
whispered commentary on what is taking place on the 


running 


stage. 

The Moscow theatre, just at the moment, is probably 
in rather an abnormal condition. Following on the tenth 
anniversary of the Soviet régime, some twenty or thirty 
special plays on revolutionary and civil war themes were 
produced, and most of them are still running at the 
moment, Hence the theatre is probably in a more 
political and even propagandist mood than it has been 
for some time. To the foreign visitor, however, the 
plays of the civil war are intensely interesting. Perhaps 
the most notable one is The Armoured Train, which has 
been produced by the First Moscow Art Theatre, the 
home of Tchekov and the pre-War classics. Indeed, 
this is the first excursion of the Moscow Art Theatre into 
revolutionary drama. Previously this great theatre had 
been accused in Communist circles of not paying enough 
attention to contemporary life and of ignoring the last 
ten years of Russian history. The present play has 
certainly freed it from this charge. It is what we should 
call a “chronicle play”; that is to say, it is purely 
historical in theme, and the scenes have little connexion 
with one another, except the thread of contemporary 
history. They tell a story of incidents in the revolution 
in Siberia, when the peasants were rising against the 
White Armies. The chief technical interest of the 
play was in the extraordinarily successful staging of 
outdoor events. For example, one scene takes place on 
the roof of a half-ruined church, which the peasants are 
using as their rallying point. Another scene depicts a 
peasant attack on the armoured train as it passes over a 
railway embankment. Yet another is in the cab of the 
armoured train itself. One might have thought that such 
attempts at realism would produce nothing better than 
the well-known Drury Lane effects. But, somehow or 
other, this is not the case; perfect realism is achieved. 
On the other hand, there is little or no drama in the 
ordinary sense of the word; simply an extraordinarily 
ingenious, beautifully acted and, I should think, very 
faithful picture of Siberian conditions eight or nine 
years aga 
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Another famous revolutionary play which was produced 
some time ago, but which is still running, is Roar China ! 
This is in the great Meyerhold Theatre, the most revo- 
Jutionary and “ progressive ” theatre in Moscow. Meyer- 
hold stands for all that is daring, odd, futuristic, just as 
the First Moscow Art Theatre stands for all that is tradi- 
tional, finished, perfect, and complete in Russian stage 
life. Meyerhold, himself an active Communist, regards 
the author’s manuscript of a play as delivered to him as 
““mere plastic material” on which to work as a pro- 
ducer; and I am told that the result is often quite un- 
recognizable by the author. However, in the case of 
Roar China, at any rate, the result is, in many ways, 
magnificent. The play is about the revolution in China, 
and is again largely historical in interest. The scenes 
alternate between the wharf of a Chinese port and the 
deck of a British warship which is lying off the town 
and which is exacting penalties for the alleged murder 
of an American trader. The scenes on the warship are 


broad, farcical anti-French, anti-British, and anti- 
American satire. To the foreign observer they are very 
interesting. But the coolie scenes were, to my mind, 


extraordinarily moving and effective, though whether 
they were true to life or not is more than I ean say. 

But perhaps the most interesting play which is running 
in Moscow to-day is called The House of the Turbines. 
This has nothing to do with the electrification of Russia, 
as I thought when first hearing the name, but simply 
refers to a family called ** Turbine,” which lived in Kiey 
during the Revolution. They are an ordinary upper 
middle class family of three brothers, a sister, and her 
husband, all living together in a big pleasant house in 
Kiev, and the remarkable thing about the play is that it 
consists of a decidedly sympathetic account of this 
family’s experiences during the revelutionary years. 

I am told that this is the very first play that has been 
produced in Russia since the War which depicts the 
Revolution through bourgeois eyes. The young brothers 
Turbine are all White officers, fighting for the 
“Hetman,”’ whom the invading Germans have set up 
as Governor of the Ukraine. During most of the action 
of the play, it is true, they are fighting not against the 
Bolsheviks but against Petlura, the quasi-robber, quasi- 
Nationalist leader who conquered almost the whole of 
the Ukraine at that period. But what is astonishing 
Moscow is that cach of the White officers is drawn, not 
as a villain, but as an ordinary human being, with faults 
and virtues, limitations and gifts, gripped in the vice of 
circumstances rather than consciously doing ill. The 
moral of the play is, it is true, orthodox. The * Hetman” 
is defeated by Petlura and Kiev captured. Months of 
disorder, robbery, and chaos follow, and the play ends 
with the sound of the advancing Red Army which is 
just entering the city. The Turbine family is assembled, 
and even the most hostile of them greet the coming of 
the Reds with tacit relief, since it will at any rate end the 
chaos which is becoming absolutely intolerable. 

But this does not alter the fact that the whole Revo- 
lution is seen through Lourgevis eyes and, on the whole, 
from the bourgevis point of view. Such a thing would 
have been unthinkable, I am told, in Moscow only a few 
years ago, and a year ago, when the play was first pro- 
duced, it caused considerable astonishment. The play 
was attacked hotly in some Communist circles, but 
M. Lunacharsky, the Commissioner for Education, went 
to see the play and approved it as free from counter- 
revolutionary taint. Anyhow, it appears to have been 
something of a suceés de scandale, for it has been running 
for over a year and its author is said to have made what 
is for Russia a very large sum of money out of it. Iam 
not suggesting for a moment that the success of The 


House of the Turbines has any particular polities! signi. 
ficance, but it shows that the Government has in some 
respects relaxed the rigidity of the censorship. 

There are dozens of other interesting plays performed 
in Moscow to-day. The well-known Kamerny Theatre 
plays nightly to crowded houses. Its speciality is light 


opera, what we should call musical comedy, a very 
amusing specimen ef which, called Sirceco, I saw. This 


theatre also produces foreign plays. Lately, for example, 
it has given Shaw's St. Joan and Eugene O'Neill's Desire 
Under the Elms. On the whole, the Moscow theatre 
gave me the impression that it was exceedingly alive, 
that much thoroughly interesting and worth-while work 
was being done, but that it was not at the moment pro 
ducing masterpieces. There is a remarkably high average 
level and a freedom from commercialism and vulgarity 
which we do not know in the West, but I doubt whe ther 
the new Russia has yet produced a playwright of real 
note, Joun STRACHEY, 


Now or Never in the Garden 
FEXHE month of ] 
i 


May gives us our verv last chance 

f planting and rearranging our flowers for the 

season. It is already too late to plant the hardy 

herbaceous stuff and to move roses and flowering shrubs, 

but empty spaces can now be filled with half-hardy 

annuals grown under glass, and with all manner of 
bedding and foliage plants. 

This month the early outdoor chrysanthemums nist 
be moved to their flowering positions. Give them about 
2 feet of space each and pinch out the top shoots once 
or twice to make them bushy. This must net be done 
later than mid-June. They can be had from 2 to 3) fect 
in height, and when planting be careful to keep the 
taller kinds at the back. It is time now to put out 
dahlias. They require very rich, deeply dug soi!, and 
a most important point for success is never to let them 
get a check. The young shoots are beloved of slugs, 
so try whatever means succeeds best with you to ward 
them off. 
ground round each plant, alum scattered all over the 


Collars of perforated zine pressed into the 


soil, traps of raw potato, orange peel, or bran, tlhicse 
and other means may all be tried. I succeeded once 
in saving a whole bed of asters in a very slug-ridder 
garden by the following plan. When planting out the 
tender young asters I planted a seedling lettuce between 
each. The attacked the lettuces, which kept 
them busy until sun and wind had so toughened the 
asters that they no longer cared to eat them. Dabhlias 
should be staked before they need support, as once 
down they will never grow straight again. 

Tuberous begonias, which have been started in boxes 
in a frame, or even in a sitting-room, must be put out 
about mid-May. They are most satisfactory bedders, 
for no amount of rain or sunless days prevents thir 
blossoming, they seem immune from slugs and_ insect 
pests, and no other family gives such gorgeous tropical 
colours for so little trouble or expense. The reds, pinks, 
and whites can bear full sunshine, but the orange and 
yellow shades fade if grown in blazing sun. These 
plants like plenty of water, and liquid manure once a 
week during their very long blooming time. Antir- 
rhinums, asters and stocks, salpiglossis, nemesia, nicotianas 
and a host of other half-hardy annuals should now be 
planted. Pansies and violas can still be moved if cave 
is taken to water them well. Dwarf hydrangeas, helio- 
trope, cannas, agapanthus lilies and grevilleas, all may 
now be put out of doors, and if late frosts threaten, the 
slight protection of newspapers laid over them at night 
them. The autumn-flowering gladioli may 
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still be planted. Two brilliant reds are Salvia splendens 
and Lobelia cardinalis. 


sunny site while the latter is a bog plant and thrives 


The former is suited to a dry 


in moist shade. 

Most of the spring-flowering bulbs are now over, but 
jn no case Should the leaves be cut until they are com- 
pletely withered, as it is through the leaves that bulbs 
acquire the food which is stored up for next vear's 
blossoms. However, the foliage is terribly in the way 
at this season, so it may be tied in close bunches with 
bass, and that will allow plants for later flowering to be 
put in between the bulbs. These, as they grow, will 
hide most of the vellowing foliage, and when it begins 
to shrivel it may be cut and removed. If it should be 
necessary to remove a shrub at the wrong season, lift it 
with as large a ball of earth as possible. Have the 
hole dug ready to receive it, and just before putting 
it in, pour a can of boiling water into the hole. Then 
lay in the shrub and fill in with soil quickly. The 
warmth in the surrounding earth goes a long way to 
help the roots over the shock of moving. The growths 
of climbing plants need watching at this season, to 
train them into right position and to thin out over- 
cowded ones. Shrubs such as prunuses, cherries, 
diervillas, deutzias, and others which have just finished 
blooming should be lightly pruned to produce short, 
strong spurs for next year’s blossom. 

Whatever clse you forget as the hot weather draws 
near, please do not forget to keep the bird bath full of 


water, F. E. Srron, 


The Cinema 


Haroip Liuoyp in Speedy at the Plaza has never played a more 
congenial part. original, absent- 
minded young man with a passion for baseball and a gift for 
losing jobs on Saturdays and getting others on Mondays. 
He excels himself behind the counter in a restaurant: his 
ear to the telephone and his deft fingers manipulating ice- 
signal the latest baseball 
scores in cakes to the chef across the room, Ile is ** fired ” 
eventually, but he and his girl have a rollicking day at Coney 
On Monday, as a taxi- 


dean. fresh 


Speedy is a charming, 


cream: sodas, he yet contrives to 


Island spending the week's wages. 
driver, Harold Lloyd achieves undreamed-of extravagances — 
for one day. 

The story of the film is slightly complicated. The 
worthy father of Speedy’s girl is the proud owner of the last 
horse-tram in the city. An attempt is made by certain city 
magnates to buy this historic vehicle so that its place shall 
be taken by more modern modes of transport. Instigated 
by Speedy, the old man will not sell except at a prodigious 
price. Soa plan is formulated to capture it : Speedy hears of 
this plot and courageously drives the tram himself. He 
is attacked by a band of toughs and a most amusing fight 
ensues. All the veterans of the district come to Speedy’s 
assistance, armed with saucepans, rolling-pins, 
scissors (for cutting braces), hot irons, and wooden legs. 
Of course, Speedy and his comrades are victorious and the 
The sub-titles are natural and spontaneous 


brooms, 


film ends happily. 
—an unusual quality. 

Wings, at the Carlton Theatre, is a daring film. For 
magnificent photographic technique combined with astonishing 
skill and courage on the part of the cast, this Paramount 
picture is unsurpassed. The story around which Wings has 
heen made is quite superfluous, since the interest of the film 
isnot concerned with any personality but with the presentation 
It is an attempt to give a realistic picture 
of fighting in the air—an attempt which has succeeded almost 
too well Tense and terrified, 
ve watch the American air-squadron take off in formation, in 
search of enemy air-craft; they engage with the famous 
Kellermann and with the German Gothas; there are 
terrific and the air-fighting scenes are grim and 
terrific. could be no better anti-war propaganda, 
however. Cinta Simpson. 


of aerial warfare. 
sometimes one could not look. 
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Tne cast, in the first of these plays. is divided into three 
Zaidners, country- 
there are the Luckins (lower 
rather superior son Ronald wanders, 


sections. There are the ‘county ” or 
living family of that name : 
middle class), whose 
and there are the miscella- 


And 


motor-car- 


however, amongst the Zaidners : 
neous tribe of Onlookers, neither Zaidner nor Luckin. 
*come with me,” savs the vigorous, engineering, 
desizning young Luckin to Cecil, the charming daughter of the 
from social convention, and 


Zaidners, Come at once, away 


share my poverty ; with, perhaps, the profits of my invention, 
She goes ; and when (in the second act) we meet father and 
mother Luckin in young Luckin’s garage, which is his home, 
we realize that, for Cecil, it was a misalliance : not only on 
account of Ronald's accent, which dees not ring in very much 
more plebeian fashion than Cecil's— both, to my ears, have a 
not unpleasant twang in their tones— but because Ronald is, 
in brief, an ill-tempered fellow with a vulgar family, and Cecil 
is sweet, if foolish. Foolish, undeniably ! Didn't the inferiority- 
complexed Ronald call her a “silly little rabbit just 
before he said, ** Come with me,” and eloped with her? And 
she, who has quite obviously been trying to inflame him, is of 
* life would be so wonderful if vou 
But, for Cecil, life without men 
about could, we feel, never be wonderful. She will provoke 
her husband's jealousy after marriage. He will shoot into the 
air, first, when his rival pays a midnight visit to the garage 

then he will shoot nearer the ground and kill his rival. On 
purpose ? By accident % It is the theme of the great debate 
of the last act; of the trial, fully set forth, excellently pro- 
duced, realistically acted, with Judge, jury, counsel, and 
* onlookers.” A thrilling scene; and more thrilling still, or 
more pathetic, is the one following, where Cecil waits for the 
verdict in the private sitting-room of the inn opposite the 


the sort who complain that 
men weren't so tiresome.” 


Court of Justice ; while her miserably embarrassed brother 
(Mr. Sebastian Shaw) tries, by word and gesture and caress, to 
soothe her in that dreadful suspense. The Judge apparently 
thought that young Luckin ought not to have got off. But 
he did ; and with cries of ** Husband!” * Wife!’ and a fond 
embrace, the two are reunited —to quarrel, I feel sure, harder 
than ever, in the years to come. But that, after all, is 
not our business. The satisfied. Miss 
Kennedy and Mr, Dean have given them a play of great melo- 
dramatic vigour, that may well succeed and last long, if 
only in response to the efforts of Miss Edna Best and Mr. 
Herbert Marshall, who are great favourites and who show at 
their best as Cecil and Ronald. 

About Mr. Drinkwater’: 
Eden Phillpotts’s Devonshire comedies, there isn’t very much 
It's a case of “ come with me” here too—this 


audience are 


Gloucestershire imitation of Mr. 


to be said. 
time the invitation is extended by the squire’s son to the 
Her father (by Mr. Herbert 


yeoman-innkeeper’s daughter. 
heart, who sees that 


Lomas) is a very sensible fellow at 
nothing but embarrassment can possibly come to all concerned 
from this other unequal match. He sees it ; and says it also 
—with tiresome reiteration. Ifow he talks! And how the 
K.C. talks, whom one of those dramatically useful stage 
into the inn, to act as mediator, 
his legal opinion on the 


motor-accidents drives 
interminably talking and tiresome ; 
crisis being, at moments, rudely interrupted by the chatter 
of a slapdash young man, Cyril Beverley (Mr. Charles Maunse}), 
who also tumbles into the inn and tries to talk all night to 
the K.C, in the next bed, engaging him with such pleasantries 
as * Oh I say, K.C., do ring off!°’ An * old bean” sort of 
young man, fabricated for the stage! These two, the father, 
the placid mother, the Squire (in leggings), and a stray com- 
mercial traveller in sardines (by Mr. Ivor Barnard) did not 
seem so well chosen, as types for the illustration of village 
humours, as Mr. Phillpotts’s equivalents in Yellow Sands. 
Mr. Drinkwater has concentrated too exclusively upon local 
But his comedy may well attract those 
Wife. 


Ricwarp Junxinas, 


and accidental bores. 
who are longing for another Farmer 
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Art 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
(First Impression.) 


On Monday next, May 7th, the Royal Academy will open its 
doors for the one hundred and sixtieth time, and all who wish 
to go over the course may start. As usual, the course is a 
fairly stiff one, there being 1,536 works of art, but there is 
always the satisfaction of knowing that there are three months 
to view, admire, criticise and revise one’s first impressions. 

At one’s first glance there are very few pictures which 
stand out with startling vividness, though some of the 
portraits are arresting enough. The sea (ruled, as we know, 
by Britannia) is basely deserted ; it forms the subject of very 
few pictures, and none of these leave any impression. There 
are no problem pictures; in fact, most subjects are more 
than straightforward. 

Sir William Orpen must claim first mention with his por- 
traits. The best of his six works meets the eye immediately 
in Room I., namely, Dame Madge Kendal (No. 15). This is a 
strongly painted, sympathetic portrait with delightful colour- 
ing : my present impression is that it is the best work in the 
exhibition. The same artist has portraits of Gordon Selfridge 
(No. 144), Sir George Maxwell (No. 193), Bernhard Baron 
(No. 215), and the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George (No. 290), the 
last named being the least sympathetic—in fact, one might 
almost say it is slightly a caricature. There is one work by 
him, not a portrait, The Black Cap, or, Passing of His Lordship 
(No. 161), where a bent Lord Chancellor, in all his black and 
gold, walks between two stiff and starch flunkeys in blue and 
ted, an amusing work painted with skill. 

Of Mr. Spencer Watson's works, the most pleasing are 
Mrs. C. E. Gunther (No. 3) where the dull terra-cotta of the 
dress stands out against the dark background, and Miss 
Kathleen Gretton (No. 310) in a red dress holding a white 
feather fan. His Mrs. Stanley Robinson (No. 119), though 
striking at first view, fails to please on careful inspection. 
A Study from the Nude (No. 575) is too much like a 
photograph. 

The Countess of Carlisle (No. 189), by Sir John Lavery, is a 
good portrait, being distinguished by the simplicity of the 
paintmg. In Belty and Chu (No. 409), by Mr. James Durden, 
the portraiture is made subservient to artistic design, but the 
picture is delightful to the eye. Among the portraits must also 
be included Mrs. Laura Knight’s Whimsical Walker (No. 346), 
the clown being in his full panoply of pantomime, red-hot poker 
andall. The Artist's Family, by Mr. Boleslaw Czedekowski, is 
pleasant, though the composition is haphazard; while Mr. 
James Durden, in his Winifred, Nancy and Eric (No. 693) gains 
his effect by careful composition. Mr. Alan Beeton’s Mar- 
garite (No. 262) is a delightful work, the figure in the foreground 
well illuminated, the background all dull: the remnant of 
the fire is fine. 

The landscapes are fairly varied, and some of them are on 
a large scale. Mr. Oliver Hall's Vale of Festiniog (No. 88) 
with its meandering river and hills in the background, all 
painted in dull brown sort of tone and well carried out, 
The Valley, by Mr. Arnesby Brown (No. 27) with its varied 
light and shade, and Mr. Lamorna Birch’s Old Drift (No. 229), 
remain in one’s memory. Mr. Birch has five other works 
all handled in his own particular way, though his bright lights 
are sometimes inclined to be artificial. 

As to the modern gallery—there is nothing very contro- 
versial to say about it. Mrs. Knight has a big work in 
Daughters of the Sea (No. 674), but the figures appear too massive 
for the seascape behind. Mr. Dod Procter takes his wife's 
last year’s subject in Drowsing Venus (No. 716), while Mrs. 
Procter contributes a charming The Little Girl (No. 686): 
a curly-headed little cherub, and one almost expects wings 
at the back instead of a table with green crockery, .4 Tinker 
(No. 691) by Miss Alethea Garstin, with its group in the 
middle of a village strect strikes true. A word must be said 
for Miss Joan Manning Sanders’ The Brothers (No. 711), This 
work would do credit to most young artists, but, coming from 
the brush of a maid of fourteen summers, is somewhat startling. 
It is said that she has never been taught. One wonders if 
therein lies the secret of her success, G,. G, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM PEKING. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—There is no doubt that the recent conference agreed 
to the idea of a civil Government with Chang Tso-lin at the 
head. Chang must have made his friends realize that g 
return to civil administration must be made before recognition 
by important foreign Powers is possible and before treaty 
revision and kindred subjects can profitably be discussed, 
In other words, Chang is intent upon making that strong 
central Government of China which all the important Powers 
have announced they are waiting to deal with so soon as it 
shall emerge from the welter of factions striving backwards 
and forwards across the country. 

Controlling only two provinces in China proper, Chang 
Tso-lin is in no sort of position to call the Parliament necessary 
for his election, or even such a gathering as the “ packed” 
National Conference by which Marshal Tuan Chi-jui obtained 
the Chief Executiveship in 1925. Hence there remains an 
imperative need for an enlargement of his territory. If ever 
the Nationalists achieved unity with Feng Yu-hsiang under 
their banner, Chang Tso-lin’s hope of establishing a Govern- 
ment of consequence would be gone. The Nationalists would 
have established a strong case for recognition and Chang 
would be lucky to retain the two provinces he now has, 
Fortunately for his plans, the Nationalists remain disintegrated, 
in spite of the return of Chiang Kai-shek with a bride of the 
Sun family on his arm, and if Feng Yu-hsiang ceased to exist 
as a military power, then the South would be weakened still 
further. Hence the decision to attack Feng again. Chang 
Tsung-chang, of Shantung, attacked him last autumn with 
the same intention, but his unpaid troops failed, and it is 
likely that this leader will not participate prominently in the 
coming engagement. 

An indication of Chang Tso-lin’s serious intentions is the 
appointment of his chief of staff, General Yang Yu-ting, to 
an active post in the field. Yang has long been looked upon 
as the brains of the Fengtien party, the. power behind the 
Dictatorship without which the Dictator himself would often 
be at a loss. He has generally kept out of the limelight, but 
has always been the hidden force behind the present shadow 
Cabinet. He is a man of considerable military ability and of 
decision and personal courage. The manner in which he 
completely frustrated the Morgan loan of $40,000,000 to the 
Japanese South Manchuria Railway Co. is an instance of his 
fearlessness when dealing with Chang Tso-lin’s one-time 
overlord, Japan. 

Yang will still be in the background, nominally serving 
under Chang Hsueh-liang, the Dictator’s son, a young man 
of no ability whatever except in the direction of publicity, 
by which means he has built a reputation as a Chinese lcader 
of the modern type which hardly conforms with facts. He 
invariably has a competent general with him in the field for 
the purpose, as one American put it, “* of doing the work while 
young Chang took the glory, if any.” 

With the arrival of the s.s. *‘ Praga’ in Northern waters, 
after being chased by a Nationalist gunboat, there liave 
arrived three shiploads of arms, ammunition, and armoured 
ears, all of which will be used in the coming campaign and 
which must give the Northerners a considerable advantage 
in equipment over Feng Yu-hsiang. His long-expected 
elimination seems to be close at hand. 

However, if the Northern militarists establish themsc!ves 
as masters of China north of the Yangtse, it is to be hoped that 
the civil form of Government will be a decided change from 
the military domination now ruling. The only notable 
thing to the credit of Chang Tso-lin’s administration of 
eighteen months is that roads out of the capital have been 
enormously improved, making possible considerable motor 
traflic for developing Chihli. But even in this matter economic 
development of the country was the last consideration, the 
project going forward in order to make easier the urgent 
passage of military traflic in times of necessity. Similarly 
the main reason for maintaining the efficiency of the Peking- 
Mukden Railway (the best railway in China proper) is because 
it is the only reliable highway between Peking and Chang 
Tso-lin’s own Manchuria.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your PeKInG CoRRESPONDEN!. 
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The League of Nations 


Financial Reconstruction—Past and Future 


[The writer of this article is a financier with a reputation 
recognized throughout Europe-—Ep. Spectator.] 
Tue Purtosopiy or Loans. 

Much has been written (and deservedly) about the work of 
the financial reconstruction carried out under the auspices 
of the League of Nations. Both by its direct results and by 
its very considerable influence at once on the technique 
of other reconstruction on the psychology 
surrounding those schemes the League's financial work has 
merited all that has been said of it. But while there has 
been much appreciation in general terms, there has not 
as yet been much study of the underlying philosophy of 
the League’s action in its technical aspects. 


schemes and 


Tur Work ALREADY DONE. 

The League's financial work commenced with the Brussels 
Conference of 1920, out of which arose the League's Financial 
Committee, and the fundamental Brussels principles of 
Budget equilibrium and monetary stabilization have been 
the guiding objects of the Committee’s action, whether in 
Austria and Hungary, in the currency reforms of the Free 
City of Danzig and of Esthonia or in Greece and Bulgaria. 
In the latter two countries the initial action concerned the 
settlement of Refugees: but only because the economic 
consequences of the Refugee problem were so important that 
on their solution depended the whole financial equilibrium of 
the two countries. In each case the initial Refugee settlement 
scheme has led to a further scheme embracing complete 
Budget and monetary reform. The recent discussions with 
Portugal have similarly been concerned with the Budget 
and the currency of Portugal. 

EXTENT OF CONTROL. 

But if we discern in Budget and monetary reform the 
thread of the League's financial action, and in that sense 
there is a certain unity in its history, it must not be supposed 
that the machinery has always been precisely the same. 
Austria was the first case and obviously a very diflicult one, 
In such circumstances the patient's condition required a 
drastic diet and strict medical control. Where the disease 
has been less advanced or the patient's own recuperative 
powers were greater, the League seems to have gladly recog- 
nized that a less severe régime with reduced medical surveil- 
lance would suffice. In the case of Hungary the Budget 
control was much less extensive than in that of Austria. In 
the case of Danzig there was no control other than that of 
Loan Trustees as regards expenditure of loan moneys and 
provision of loan service from assigned revenues. In the 
case of the Esthonian monctary reform there is merely a 
foreign expert adviser for a brief period of vears at the Esti 
Bank. In the case of Greece, while the expenditure on Refugee 
settlement is administered by an International Commission 
(two members appointed by the League and two by the 
Greek Government), there is no general Budget control, and 
only a foreign expert without a power of veto at the new 
Bank of Greece. In the ease of Bulgaria the arrangement 
is in general very similar to that of Greece. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Financial Committee have been particularly 
anxious to avoid undermining the responsibilities of the 
national authorities and have in each case adjusted the 
degree of foreign advice to the minimum necessary for the 
success of the reform plan. 

Tut Cases SERVED. 

It is sometimes thought that an appeal to the League was 
chiefly and primarily a procedure suitable for countries defeated 
in the late War. That is a profound psychological mistake. 
As an historical fact, neither Esthonia nor Greece nor Portugal 
was among the losers in the War; and even in pre-War days 
it was by no means unknown for financially needy countries 
to seek assistance and expert advice outside their own borders. 
It is the existence of certain difliculties in public finance, 
rather than the political conditions which have produced 
those difficulties, which gives rise to a state of affairs in 
which the League can be of use ; and if the League can serve 


not only the general interests of the world but the particular 
interests of the country concerned by its advice and support, 
it is diflicult to see why any country from a misplaced sense 
of pride should wish to deprive itself of those advantages. 
What, in fact, are the advantages which expericnce suggests 
that the intervention of the 
has no financial resources of its own. 


Leayue can give? The League 
It cannot itself provide 
Joans or even guarantee the service of a loan. The name 
** League Loan” is, strictly speaking, a misnomer. But for 
all that the League is able to give certain tangible advantages, 
advantages particularly needed by those countries which are 
financially outside the first rank. 


Tue Reasons ror Recourse tro Truk Leaccr. 


If we consider the schemes which have so far been under- 
taken, it would seem that these advantages may be 
marized somewhat as follows : 


SUIII- 
The League has at its command 
a body of expert knowledge probably 
these particular purposes than can be found in any other 
institution. That knowledge is freely available for those 
who are willing to take advantage of it. 


more complete for 


Further, the League's 
advisers, in applying their knowledge, are interested solely 
in the evolution of the best possible reconstruction scheme. 
They are not hampered by any consideration other than the 
merits of the scheme. 
as between borrower and lender, and their minds are free 
to consider solely how the most successful scheme for the 
country concerned can be produced. It is no doubt funda- 


They can truly be said to be impartial 


mentaily for this reason that loans under the auspices of the 
League have acquired in the financial markets a certain good- 
will value which is represented in the price of issue. 


ADVANTAGES OF LEAGUE ASSISTANCE. 

Even on the much disputed question of control the League 
can claim certain advantages. “* Control,” or to use a more 
appropriate term, “* foreign advice,” is not peculiar to League 
schemes. In one form or another it is a characteristic of 
nearly all important financial reconstructions of recent years. 
It may at least be said that in League cases the supervision 
is elastic, international, public, and is shared by the country 
concerned in so far as that country always sits for such pur- 
Another important 
publicity. 


poses as member of the League's Council. 
advantage of League schemes is in their great 
Publicity, so greatly encouraged by the periodical reports 
made to the League and the discussions thereon at Geneva, 
is the sovereign remedy against errors or misunderstandings 
between nations. It is of the greatest value in making known 
to lending countries the needs and circumstances of borrowing 
countries, and in assuring lending countries that the progress 
of a scheme for which they have lent money will, and is, 
being followed with benevolent interest by those responsible 
for the scheme, 


IssteE oF Loans TO Many Markers. 

Finally, the intervention of the League has important 
international aspects. After the War circumstances might 
easily have concentrated in the markets of one or two countries 
alone the financial interest in reconstruction. On the other 
hand, for a reconstructed country it is for many reasons 
important to re-establish its reputation in as many financial 
markets as possible. The effort of the League has always 
been to interest in reconstruction loans as many as possible 
of the available financial markets, and it may be assumed 
that, as internal conditions in markets hitherto not in a 
position to share in international financial efforts change, the 
tendency in this direction will continue. No one can suppose 
that Austria in 1922 would have been able to appeal success- 
fully, without the intervention of the League, to no less than 
ten financial markets, apart from the direct advance made 
by the Swiss Government. ‘The advantages of international 
interest and co-operation in its widest form are not the least 
of the benefits which the League is able to secure for those 
countries who seek its support. 


A FINanctan CORRESPONDENT. 
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Country Life 


Birps AND PLANES. 

We are probably on the way to discover secrets of bird 
instinct and migration by help of the aeroplane, though the 
latest theory of aviators that birds are driven purely by the 
compulsion of air currents is quite certainly wrong. The 
whole relation of students of mechanical flight to birds is of 
peculiar interest. Orville Wright once told me at great 
length how he and his brother watched birds for years in 
order to filch from them the secrets of their skill, but dis- 
covered nothing, or nothing of value, till they themselves 
could fly. Then several secrets leapt to the eye. Most of 
them concerned the use of air currents, especially more or less 
vertical draughts ; and the Wrights, probably exaggerating 
the truth, believed that some birds, especially the buzzard, 
which they studied more than other birds, themselves created 
or encouraged an upward current by soaring in a narrow 
spiral ! 

* * * * 
Tue Hominc Instinct. 

Birds differ in their manner of flight-—in spite of the general 
likeness of one wing to another—almost as a monoplane from 
an airship. The gulls use the wings as a plane and are experts 
in floating up or onward on any draught they can find. The 
short-winged ducks with their steely muscles will bore through 
a fronting gale, show little weariness, and maintain a mar- 
vellous turn of speed. Sometimes on migration great flocks 
of birds will skim the surface of the sea ; sometimes they will 
fly at great, though not fantastic heights. The wind makes 
less difference than is often the:rght. The martin and the 
cuckoo, as we have seen in England this spring, come pat 
to the appropriate date without respect to the nature of the 
weather or the direction of the wind. We have now a 
number of authentic instances of swallows coming from 
Africa to nest in the eaves of the very barn the same birds 
knew in previcus years. They have local affections, and 
accurate memories distinct from blinder instincts or external 
causes. 

* * * * 
Quaker Hapsirts. 

The moral is that airmen will not penectra*e the secrets of 
migration by inventing theories ; but they may very easily 
increase knowledge if they will consciously and deliberately 
follow along the known migration routes and accumulate 
details about the height at which various species fly and cor 
relate their movements with the winds and air currents at 
different levels. One of the oddities of migration—itself 
enough to disprove the theory of the master influence of the 
wind— is the arrival of the males in advance of the females. 
One Quaker detachment may arrive with a west wind and 
another with an cast. A detail on which British ornitholo- 
gists particularly desire knowledge is the degree of segregation 
of the sexes during the winter. How far, for example, do cock 
and hen nightingales keep separate between the time when 
they leave Britain and return? For it seems to be estab. 
lished that the bachelor bands precede the hens on the return 
journey. 

* * * % 
Tue PARENTAL Instinct. 

Two birds, one in the house, one in a neighbour's garden, 
are showing strange perversion of the parental instinct. One 
is a canary, which has for some while been sitting tight and 
faithfully on a completely empty nest, apparently to the 
great satisfaction of the cock bird. At any rate, he remains 
affectionately beside her and shows obvious distress if she 
evinces any tendency to give up her inane but hopeful incu- 
bation. The other bird is a thrush whose young were killed 
(by the cold or other accident); but the mother continues 
obstinately to brood the poor dead chicks. Is the blind 
mothering instinct too strong for her? Or is she mad of 
grief ? 

* * * * 


RATES versus TREEs. 

The abolition of rates on agricultural land and buildings 
will, like all changes, have minor influences rot foreseen. 
During this latest period of agricultural depression a sprinkling 


of landlords in many parts of the country—to my personal 
knowledge in Shropshire, East Anglia, and the Home Counties 
—have begun to afforest the less prolific acres under their 
control, largely for the purpose of reducing rates ; and they 
have congratulated one another on the results. They wil! now 
feel robbed of this particular satisfaction. The point is not 
crucial. In each instance it was arguable whether the 
planting of trees in place of corn or what not was for the 
ultimate good of the country or no. Personally, I believe in 
the extension of the afforested area. However this may be, 
the movement towards small afforestations was certain of 
being stimulated by the difficulty of paying rates ; and this 
stimulus, good or bad, will now cease to operate ; other land- 
lords, notably in the new “ prairies’? of Wiltshire and 
Berkshire, have purposely destroyed and dismantled many 
out-buildings and indeed a certain proportion of dwelling. 
houses, chiefly for the purpose of lowering rates. It is wholly 
to the good that this evil, inherent in the whole rating system, 
should disappear. 
* * * « 

More Porutous Fienps. 

Travellers about England during the latter half of April 
may have been struck, if they were observant, by the unusual 
population of the fields. Quite a large number of farmers, in 
accordance with the newer system of grass cultivation, tried 
the experiment of turning out their cows a month earlicr than 
usual. But views vary. For example, in one number of the 
excellent Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, where reference 
is made to farmers’ experiments in turning out cows cariier, 
farmers are urged on the outer cover * not to wait for grass. 
.- . . The cow that goes down in milk now is not going to 
come back to her proper yield.” Can April grass do in place 
of “ cake”? is a question to which all farmers would like to 
know the answer. It may depend on the weather, but this 
April, as the Aprils of 1926 and 1927, have all three proved 
the value of spring grass and saved the experimenters a good 
part of their cake bill. A great discussion on this and kindred 
themes among the more learned professors is arranged for 
the second week in May, partly in London, partly a 
Rothamsted. 

* * * a 
ForLoORN PLOVER. 

I saw during the last week of April a salient illustration of 
one reason for the decrease—if there was a decrease — in 
numbers in the peewit or plover, now at last completely pro- 
tected by Act of Parliament. On a very level tilth stood up 
in curious distinctness four or five solitary plover well spaced 
out. They had a forlorn appearance ; and forlorn they were. 
The tilth was so smooth, and therefore the upstanding birds so 
distinct, beeause it had been carefully rolled, and the Jugger- 
naut roller had destroyed every nest. The birds looked in 
vain for their scoops and had found nothing, it is feared, be- 
yond crushed eggs. Perhaps in their poor muddled instincts 
they were considering whether or no to scoop another hollow 
and lay there another clutch. The use of the roller has 
increased, and its time of activity is any dry spell in the 
nesting season. Nevertheless, plover are in great number; 
and the odds are that in the sequel almost every pair will 
nest successfully. 

* * * * 
FrRuir AND FRosr. ' 

Gardeners, anxious for their fruit, have had some curious 
surprises. Nearly all hoped and thought that the frosts were 
early enough not to have hurt the apple blossom which was 
in tight bud, but one never knows. In my garden the only 
apples in flower or nearly in flower at the time of the frost 
were the codlins ; and now the petals are wide open one can 
see that pistil and stamen are quite undamaged. So far, so 
good. Codlins are a godsend: early, juicy, and free-bearing. 
But what of other more enduring sorts? The Bramleys, 
much later in opening and indeed still in bud, were nevertheless 
very severely handled. Opening the petals one sees within a 
mass of shrivelled anthers. Why should these late flowers 
suffer when the earlier codlins are untouched? What is the 


secret of resistance to frost ? 
W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


SUNDAY SERVICES FOR GOLFERS 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.| 
Sirn,—The religion of a golfer is, I fear, a matter somewhat 
outside my field of criticism. 

But the suggestion seems to overlook two matters, (1) the 
rush to get a starting time on a crowded Sunday morning, 
and (2) the diversity of religious belief to be found among 
members of the same club. The holding of religious services 
in golf clubs might give rise to no less disputes than the 
teaching of religion in schools, and what Committee or pro- 
prietor of a club would be willing to run the risk of giving 
offence to any of its members over this matter ? 

Also, it should not be overlooked that the wireless now 
enables golfers as well as others to enjoy services in their 
own homes if they care to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E, W. E. Ho.Lperness. 

* Tarana” Cottage, Walton-on-the-Hill, 


[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.] 
Sir,—I have read your letter from a “ Rural Dean” with 
considerable interest. Speaking only as a layman and a 
golfer I feel convinced, in matters of public worship, it is 
essential that people should come to church rather than that 
the church should come to them. 

After all it is possible for golfers, if they feel inclined to 
play two rounds of golf on Sundays, to attend with convenience 
Holy Communion at 8 o'clock and Evensong later in the day. 
-—I am, Sir, &c., 

RocGeR WETUERED. 

The House in the Wood, Busbridge, Godalming. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatror.] 
Sin,—We consider that it would be an excellent plan 
to arrange an early morning service in the church so that those 
people who desire to spend a whole day in the open may 
attend.—I am, Sir, &e., T. Granamr, Hon. Secretary. 
Aberdour Golf Club, 
Murray Place, Aberdour, Fifeshire. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir, Rural Dean's letter in last week's Spectator reminds 
me of 2 Kings xvii. 33, where we read that the people 
whom the King of Assyria brought from Babylon into the 
land of Israel ** feared the Lord and served their own gods ”— 
a futile compromise! That a‘ Rural Dean” should suggest a 
similar one to the worshippers of golf will surprise many 
of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cuas. W. Earry. 
Fivodlands, Witney. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sir,—* Rural Dean” proposes that services should be held 
in club houses for the spiritual benefit of golfers who “ find 
it difficult to combine church-going on Sundays with their 
game.” Universal sympathy should be felt for these self- 
denying folk who are thus deprived of their Sunday worship. 

Have we not seen them speeding swiftly in their cars 
past their parish church, in evident fear lest the appeal of 
Sunday should prevail and overcome their determination 
to play the game? And, in the evening when they return, 
is there not sometimes a look of clouded agitation on their 
faces? The uninitiated might attribute this to something in 
the nature of the game. Not at all. It is simply due to 
foiled devotion : the unpastured soul hungering for worship. 

So let short services be held in club houses between the 
first and second round. And cannot some of our clergy 
offer themselves as afternoon caddies? For in this way 
brief homilies could be read aloud through the green, and 
ejaculatory prayer be offered between the putts. Endless 
are the opportunities for spiritual refreshment for these 
chastened golfers if only the Church can awaken ! 

But, in conclusion, let it not be forgotten that golfers 
are not the only persons thus afflicted. There are very many 
people who find it more than difficult to combine church-going 


the Editor 


on Sundays with a suitably late breekfast. A crying need 
here! Now that the supply of clergy is so abundant surely 
something can be done to satisfy the devotional aspirations 
of all these unprivileged enthusiasts ?7—I am, Sir, &c., 
Omnta VINCIT VOLUPTAS. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—With reference to the suggestion of “*‘ Rural Dean” re 
Sunday Services for Golfers, candidly I do not think that 
any useful purpose would be served in this Club. It contains 
a much higher proportion of leisured meuvbers than, say, 
the average metropolitan club, many of them regular church- 
goers, and I do not think that the difficulty of combining 
church-going with golf is acutely felt in Bath.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. S. Stewart, Secretary. 
Bath Golf Club, Sham Castle, Bath. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I consider that the idea of holding a short religious 
service for golfers in club houses on Sunday mornings is 
neither practicable nor desirable. If a golfer wishes to 
attend service before commencing his game of golf he will 
make arrangements to do so, but not after arrival at the 
club house.—I am, Sir, &c., 
, E. Lucas, Secretary. 
Swinley Forest Golf Club, Ascot. 
THE AMERICAN PEACE PROPOSAL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In your leading article of April 21st you urge the 
Government to make the most of the opportunity—for making 
the world safe—offered by the American peace proposal, not- 
withstanding the general terms in which it is couched, and it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that the whole of the 
civilized world is watching with anxious interest the progress 
of this movement towards universal peace which may be 
advanced by wise and sympathetic support, such as you give 
it, or may be, on the other hand, retarded by injudicious 
interference. 

Most of your readers will agree with your views, but many 
of them may also be members of the League of Nations Union. 
This society, which is unconnected with the League of Nations 
itself, is doing work of great value in bringing the work of 
that League to the knowledge of the British people and 
stimulating their interest in its proceedings—a policy which 
is endorsed by those who joined the Union in support of this 
object for the twenty-one reasons given in its pamphlet No. 
0.128. They may not, however, realize that the policy of 
their Council is, in one respect at least, not in accord with 
your views, nor is it in harmony with the inducements to join 
the Union offered to them in the pamphlet referred to. 

The Council has not followed the broad avenue indicated 
by the words used in Article II. of both French and American 
draft treaties: ‘the settlement of disputes ... shall never 
be sought except by peaceful means ’’—an avenue broad 
enough to include the “ generality ” which you commend. 
They have, on the contrary, adopted the narrower line of 
insisting —certainly in their earlier resolutions—that all inter- 
national disputes shall be settled solely by arbitration, a 
word which finds no place in their ‘* Twenty-one Reasons,” 
nor indeed in either of the draft treaties or their covering 
notes. ‘ Pacific settlement,” ‘* Peaceful means,” ‘‘ Support 
of the League * occur, but “* Arbitration ’’ not once. 

Some people who have not followed the subject closely, 
and who have but a vague idea of what the League of Nations 
stands for, are apt to confuse it with the League of Nations 
Union, being misled by the unfortunate similarity in their 
names. Many more who have not studied the Covenant 
habitually use the word * Arbitration ” as being synonymous 
with “any peaceful means”; and this has frequently hap- 
pened in the past, even in State documents. It is almost in- 
conceivable, however, that the Union Council should ever 
attach so loose a meaning to the word and, failing public 
explanation to the contrary, it must be assumed that they 
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always use it in its recognized sense. And, if the Council's 
policy, as thus understood, should be successful, it would 
necessitate an alteration in the conditional wording of Articles 
12 (1) and 13 (1) of the Covenant, entailing a very precise 
definition of Arbitration, its restrictions, methods of applica- 
tion, and the safeguards against its abuse, to all of which you 
have shown conclusively that there are the strongest objections. 

Moreover, the adoption of arbitration as the sole means of 
settling disputes would create ill-feeling, uneasiness, and 
jealousy between nations ; it would bring a far larger number 
of cases before the League for decision ; it would increase 
the chance of some of these cases falling under Article 15 (7) 
of the Covenant and resulting in war, and its advocacy at the 
present time cannot but disturb the peaceful atmosphere so 
essential to the fruition of the scheme embodied in Mr. 
Kellogg’s Note. Some of us, in short, may prefer the line 
being taken by the United States Government to the policy of 
the Union's Council. 

It is true that their resolutions and public utterances have 
recently been modified in the direction of recognizing the 
value of conciliation, but until Conciliation replaces Arbitra- 
tion as the main plank of their platform, their policy may 
actually be harmful by vitiating the efforts of those who are 
leading the world towards peace along a wiser path.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ALEX. H. Gorvon, 

Chalfont St, Giles, 


THE REFORM OF THE SECOND CHAMBER 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.| 

Sir,— The country has never been in greater danger than at 

the present time. The last session but one of this Parliament 

has arrived, and there has been no mention of House of Lords 

reform in the King’s Speech. A Franchise Act will become law 

which is a leap in the dark. 

If a Socialist Government is returned to power at the im- 
pending General Election, as is possible and seems probable, 
having regard to the announced intentions of the Liberal 
Party, it will find the means for a revolution under constitu- 
tional forms ready to its hand in an anamended Parliament 
Act. Such a House of Commons could, without reference to 
the clectorate: (a) Impose taxes that would destroy the 
financial credit of the nation ; (b) abolish the Monarchy and 
the existing Second Chamber : (c) prolong indefinitely its own 
existence: (d) reintroduce D.O.R.A. and ignore the Houses 
of the Legislature ; (¢) set up a system of Soviets. All or 
any of the above measures would speedily bring about the 
destruction of the Empire. 

The only thing that is asked for by those who plead for an 
effective Second Chamber is that reasonable and proper 
machinery should be set up for preventing ruinous measures 
from becoming law before they are submitted to the con- 
sidered verdict of the electorate. It is therefore suggested 
that all members of either House who appreciate the situation 
should sign a petition requiring the Government to postpone 
all other measures in favour of a Bill to preserve the very 
existence of the Realm. The electors should at once bring 
pressure to bear on their representatives.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Joun Ross 
(Last Lord Chancellor of Lreland), 
Dunmoyle, Co. Tyrone. 


THE STATUTORY COMMISSION AND 
SIR JOHN SIMON 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—-I have read your article on the above subject with 
much interest, and as one of the very few left who have been 
connected with India almost ever since the Crown undertook 
the direct administration of the country, I should like to say 
how entirely I agree with you that the Government ‘* took 
the only possible course” in “ appointing an exclusively 


Parliamentary Commission ~ (with the best man they could 
find as the head of it), to go out and ascertain how the present 
experiment in governing the country could be ‘ modified 
or extended ” with a view to ultimate Home Rule. 

Sir John Simon and his colleagues, as representing the 
de facto rulers, will in due course report to them after consult- 
ing all such sections of the community as may be willing to 


co-operate so far; and if any section declines to co-operate 
it must needs be ignored. It is pretty safe to say that at 
least two-thirds of the population, the 70 odd millions in the 
Native States, the 70 millions of Muhammadens, with the 
60 million so-called *“ untouchables” (and many others) 
will be only too glad to co-operate, sua si Lona norint: or 
even if they could be consulted individually and made to 
understand the points at issue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. R. Penninetron, L.C.S. (Retired), 
Trebovir Court Hotel, Trebovir Read, S.W.5. 


A SELFLESS REFORMER: A CORRECTION 

|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—In thanking you for your article in the Spectator of 
April 21st, entitled * A Selfless Reformer,’ I am asked to 
point out that there never were “ licensed ~ houses of prosti- 
tution in England. Brothels were tolerated in many of the 
naval and military towns, provided that the women in them 
were registered and subjected themselves to periodic medical 
examination, but they were never licensed in the sense that 
the State gave a formal sanction for their existence, or 
received any monetary consideration from them. ‘There 
was another difference between Great Britain and other 
countries in that, thanks to the work of Josephine Butler, 
the system of registered prostitutes was never extended to 
all the towns, but only to naval and military stations.— 1 am, 

Sir, &e., 
ALISON NEILANS, Secretary. 

The Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 

Orchard House, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, SAV A, 


THE PRAYER BOOK VOTING 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraron.| 
Sirn,— Now that the voting on Prayer Book revisicn has 
reached its last stage before the subject comes again before 
-arliament, Spectator readers may care to have the complete 
figures before them :— 
1927) Tur Deposiren Boor. 


Convocations— For. Against, 
Canterbury, Upper House .. oe 21 oe 1 
Lower House .. -. 168 “a 22 
York : Upper House a ms 11 0 
Lower House os Kea 68 “e ly 
Total... 7 -. 268 eo 36 
National Church Assembly 
House of Bishops... “* oe 34 a { 
House of Clergy oa ae «. 253 es 37 
House of Laity we oo os BO se 42 
Total .. «+ oe G17 ‘ 133 
Parliament 
House of Lords wit ee o. 241 aa SS 
House of Commons .. int -- 205 os 233 
1928 THe New Measure. 
Church Assembly (general approval) — 
Bishops P “és a +m 35 ee 5 
Clergy ee a aa «. 247 oe 35 
Laity .. 7 as oa -- 196 aa sO 
Total we a -. 478 ee 120 
Convocations (final form) 
Canterbury, Upper .. ere , an 6 
Lower .. il -. 126 nil 48 
York : Upper oo mia es Wo. oD 
Lower ao ‘i a 50 ei 19 
Total ine a -. 206 a“ 73 
Church Assembly (final form) —- 
Bishops 54 em P 32 és 2 
Clergy mi 7 ee -- 183 os Ho 
Laity .. ee oe ee -- ISI ee 92 
Total... a" o. 396 .. 153 


The smallest attendance was at the intermediate stage, 
the largest when the whole book was approved last year. 
The decrease tn the majorities in the last two tables (Con- 
vocations, March 30th and Assembly, April 27th) is mainly 
due to the united pressure against the new rubrics by thie 
Anglo-Catholic party agencies. It is interesting to note that 
this pressure had very little effect on the lay vote, though 
it caused many abstentions and changes among the clergy. 

It is worth noting that the votes of the Lords and Commons 


together give a majority in both Houses of Parliament of 


446 voies against 321; and also that in the House of Commons 
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a majority of Members for English constituencies voted for 
the Measure. It was rejected by 33 with the help of Scottish 
and North Irish Members, whose constituents have prayer 
pooks of their own, and of Members for Wales, which is also 
unaffected by the Prayer Book Measure. 

The Church in Australia, which apparently intends to 
profit by the revision, has sent a declaration to the Primate 
in favour of the revised Book, signed by two archbishops, 
17 diocesan bishops, and 800 clergy. 

To many minds the fact that thirty-six head-masters of 
great public schools (including the head-masters of Eton, 
Westminster, Winchester, and Shrewsbury) have issued a 
joint letter in favour of the revised Book will carry as much 
weight as much of the regular voting. 

The Diocesan Conferences are also interesting, since they 
represent a wider stratum of electors and give a good idea 
of lay as well as clerical opinion in very different parts of 
the country. Their votes last year were as follows : 


Diocese For Against Diocese For Against 
Winchester o« oes 17 Oxford -. 303 55 
St. Kdmundsbury.. 150 18 Peterborough . 100 8 
Southwell .. as 208 23 Leicester so Bee 56 
Manchester -- 500 161 Rochester ee 300 121 
Blackburn eo. 218 105 Birmingham .. 236 147 
Salisbury .. . 233 17 Norwich os 199 114 
Coventry .. os Soe 16 Worcester «. 162 31 
Sheffield .. -- 303 58 Fly  .. -. 268 54 
Southwark oo Se 61 Truro .. -. 246 83 
Lincoln .. -» 202 19 Chelmsford .. 161 11 
Bradford .. -- 197 37 Hereford as ae 20 
Canterbury ~. 382 52 Gloucester .. 423 51 
York ol ee 231 19 Carlisle oe 163 13 
Bath and Wells .. 315 22 St. Albans «+. ae 71 
Durham .. ~. 248 30 Exeter .. Novote 
London .. -. 324 261 Chichester .. Novote 
Chester oe .. 366 152 tipon, Mass Meet- 

Lichfield .. os 298 44 ing on evening 
Newcastle .. oe 213 23 of Conference 1500 23 


—I am, Sir, &c., Percy DEARMER,. 


King’s College, University of London, 
& , A 


OPEN-ATR LIFE FOR CHILDREN 
|Zo the Editor of the Srvcravor.] 
Sm,——I was much interested a short time ago in the articles 
and letters published in the Spectator on the subject of open- 
air schools. I am now searching for some such institution for 
a small girl of seven and a half years for whom the doctors 
life, preferably in the Broadstairs 
The child is peculiarly 


recommend an open-air 
area, in view of certain gland trouble. 
strong and healthy in every other way, and one naturally 
does not want to place her among sick child I wonder if 
you know of any institution to which she might be sent? It 





would have to be as 
their present home. 


a boarder as her parents cannot leave 
Iam, Sir, Kce., 
N. V. ‘TIMEs. 
Tie Old Bury, Stevenage, Herts. 
{Will some correspondent supply this information direct to 
the writer of this letter ?-—Ep. Spectator.] 


DIET IN THE NAVY 
[To the Editor of the Srucrator.] 
Sin,—Having read with much interest the various letters 
and articles published in the Spectator from time to time, 
on the subject of dietetics, may I venture a few personal 
comments which may bring an answer to questions I ain often 
asking myself ? 

I belong to that one of our public services, the Royal Navy. 
Since the War the majority of ships are serving in foreign 
waters, China, Mediterranean, West Indies, &e., and on all 
of these foreign stations most stringent orders have to be 
issued to prevent infection from typhoid, enteric, dysentery, 
and similar diseases. 

The result is that many of the articles of food which figure 
80 prominently in the various dietaries employed by corre- 
spondents in your columns, such as milk, lettuces, most fruits, 
and in fact all fruits and vegetables which cannot be sterilized 
by cooking, are forbidden us. All our meat, of course, is 
frozen, our butter and milk is tinned, and we frequently say 
that our insides must be getting to resemble tins too, otherwise 
they could not stand the treatment they get. How one misses, 
specially in hot weather, a crisp fresh salad. 


You can imagine that a diet of “his nature, everything 
preserved, and practically all fruit and vegetables eliminated, 
combined with living in a steel ship which remains at about 
90 degrees F. for five months in the year, has a dulling 
effect on the brain, especially as it is often impossible to get 
any exercise. 

There are several thousands of us living in these conditions, 
who were, after all, once upon a time at l¢ast considered to 
be among the most physically fit of the men of England, and 
it would be interesting to know if there is any way of counter- 
acting the ill effects of a diet includes so few of what 
are considered the essentials of a healthy habit of eating.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


which 


F. W. D. 


BUY BRITISH GOODS 

[To the Editor of the Spucraror.] 
Sir,—It may interest your readers to know that the difficulty 
of paying America with our goods, for her heavy shipments 
to us, is got over quite naturally by America taking the 
goods she does want, viz., tea, tin, rubber, and other tropical 
products from India, Malaya, and China, which are in their 
turn paid by large shipments from England. 

No buyer of foreign goods need fear that his action will 
take work from British workers. The method of payment 
automatically employs those who most need the employment, 
viz., our staple export trades.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GILBERT Brarp. 


15 Minshull Street, Manchester. 


[To the Editor of the Sexcraror.] 

Sir,—The laudable desire of Stricken’ 
obey the above precept is checked when he finds that British 
typewriters cost “more than double the price” of foreign 
ones of equal quality. Were he contemplating the purchase 
of a motor car, he would find that price--to say nothing of 
quality—was in favour of the The 
reason for this anomaly is that cars are protected, while type- 
writers are not. 

If the McKenna Duties, or the Safeguarding Act. embraced 
the latter, the manufacturers could obtain abundant capitol 
with which to develop their factories, lay down up-to-date 
plant, and attract the best available brains and skill. All 
this would enable them to multiply production and reduce 
the proportion of overhead charges, and so bring down their 
selling prices, and thus mect foreign competition on equal 
I am, Sir, &e., 


, 


* Conscience to 


home-made machine. 


terms. 
CONGREVE JACKSON. 
Taddyforde Lodge, Cowley Road, Iveter. 
“DEMOCRACY AND OUR OLDER 
SCHOOLS.” 
[To the Editor of the Spvcrsxvor.] 
I regret to note that your correspondent, Dr. 


PUBLIC 


Ilugh 
by what he calls my 


Sir, 
Dalton, M.P., appears so 
* ignorant abuse” of the Parliamentary Labour Party that, 
in his letter to you, he labours to produce the impression 
that that party, as a whole, in the 
and has been enthusiastic in its support of the agitation 
against the alienation of the endowments of Dulwich College. 

As a matter of cold fact, the exact opposite is notoriously 
the case, and it will need something more than Labour Front 


stung ” 


House of Commons is 


Bench frowns to explain my remarks away. I am as well 
aware as he is that, regarding Dulwich College endowments, 


both Mr. Ammon and your correspondent have put various 
questions to the Presidemt of the Board of Education, and 
I am equally as aware of the agitation outside in the Cam- 
berwell area. But, if your correspondent refers to my article, 
he will note that I am challenging the Parliamentary Jeaders 
of the Labour Party and the trade unions. What 
since the Great War, has been shown by them in the very 


interest, 


much larger question—of which Dulwich College is an 
episode—of the setting up of an inquiry into the present use 


of the endowments of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and of those of our older Public Schools? The 
answer is, none at all! 

I desire to leave Dr. Dalton and any other Front Labour 
Bench man in no doubt that I am here referring to the 
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Executive of the Parliamentary Labour Party and to the 
General Council and Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress. For example, has one word been publicly 
uttered on the subject by the Right Hon. C. P. Trevelyan, 
Minister of Education in the Labour Government? If 
Mr. Trevelyan has said anything at all on the matter, even 
on Dulwich in particular, it is singular that not one word of 
his utterances has been made public. One is, however, 
bound to infer that the only word that has gone forth is 
the little word “mum”! 

I repeat that, on this festering sore of three and more 
centuries of English educational polity, this subtle alienation 
from poor children of the endowments bequeathed by 
founders, the amount of interest shown by the Labour Party 
to-day in the House of Commons is practically nil. If Labour 
really cares, why was not the occurrence of the Dulwich 
affair made the occasion of such a demonstration in the 
House of Commons as would have left the public at large 
in no doubt that, in this matter, the Parliamentary Labour 
Party means business ? 

Mr. Dalton speaks of the action taken by himself and 
Mr. Ammon in the House of Commons ; but why wait till 
Dulwich came into the limelight to break the Parliamentary 
Party's silence of twelve years on the matter to which I 
have referred? So far as one can see, the Executives of 
the Labour Party and the trade union movement are content 
to apply the pill of a few questions to the President of the 
Board of Education in substitution for the earthquake of a 
revival of the annual pre-1914 demand from the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission on Higher Educational 
Endowments—a demand which, for at least seven years 
before the War, was presented to the Board of Education 
by a powerful deputation of Labour folk. 

Really, the Parliamentary Labour leaders to-day ought 
not to wait until the Conservatives start to remedy these 
educational abuses, although that might be in accordance 
with historical English precedents !—I am, Sir, &e., 

Ilaroip T. Witkins. 

Colomberie, Barnchurst Road, Berley Heath. 


“THE FASCIST DICTATORSHIP” 
[Vo the Editor of the Svucrsror.] 
Sin,—I am sure you will agree with me that the duty of a 
reviewer of books whose aim is to inform readers of what is 
or is not worth reading, should be that of giving an account 
of the contents of the book and its characteristics, and then 
stating the grounds of possible disagreement. 

But if so, what shall we say of such a review of Professor 
Salvemini’s book as you published on March i7th? What 
are the reviewer's grounds for insinuating that Professor 
Salvemini has ever tried to infect youth with subversive 
views ? What, moreover, are his standards of subversivism ? 
Ts it subversivism to be a Liberal and a Consiitutionalist like 
Cavour or Croce instead of being a Fascist ? 

Is it fair not to inform readers of the extremely careful 
documentation leading the author to held the Duce responsible 
for the Matteotti murder ?--I am, Sir, &ce., 

ANGELO CreEsP1. 

National Liberal Club, Whitehal! Piace, SW... 


LIVE HORSE EXPORT TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—As the revivers of, and unceasing investigators and 
workers in, an agitation against the export of decrepit horses 
(old and young) since the War, we desire, for the sake of the 
horses themselves, to offer some guidance on a question 
which ignorance and duplicity render a most difficult and 
bewildering one. This trade—one of the foulest and most 
deceitful that ever was organized—goes steadily on without 
let or hindrance: in bulk corresponding to the number of 
horses in use in this country. (Those who wish to be guided 
will not accept ‘* statistics” that are no statistics, but will 
nnd out the number of horses being used and regularly 
falling into decrepitude—-about 12,000,000.) 

First we should explain that we are masters of our 
subject; after careful scrutiny of our propaganda it 


wae 


was judged, in the Chancery Division of the High Court, 
to be the means to the abolition of the traflic ; we are backeq 
by such well-known horsemen as Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham ; in 1920 our League brought down denunciation 
by the Board of Agriculture for exposure of cruelty to horses 
shipped at Weymouth; this with other exposures attracted 
the notice of the Evening Standard and led up to the 192} 
Government investigation and humane demonstration at 
the Albert Hall and elsewhere. The time for effectual legis. 
lation is long overdue, and to that end may we explain the 
Bill for which support is now asked ? 

It is a variation on that presented by Lord Lambourne 
in 1922 and is based on “ inspection” (inspection by the 
promoters of the trade!). The most damning facts against 
this have been witnessed by Monsieur Jules Ruhl, the well- 
known humane worker in Belgium, and the Belgian Socicties, 
knowing what “inspection” is, declare in the Press “No 
inspection can remedy this sad state of affairs.” In the 
spring of 1927 Mr. Ammon presented a Bill so involved that 
the age limit of six years, which was intended for the horse, 
applied to the donkey ; yet the Bill passed First Reading 
and was printed at the country’s expense. A month later 
another Bill, which did connect the six years with the horse, 
passed First Reading and was printed. This year the same 
Bill has been again presented, passed and printed, but the 
age of the horse has been altered to seven years. All Bills 
rest on an age-limit (five, six or seven years). Horses are 
deliberately wrecked at an early age because young animals 
fetch a higher price for export and can be * got into condition.” 
I have seen limbs “* gone * under four years old. An age-limit 
is direct encouragement of * bishoping ” (filing, seooping 
and marking the teeth to represent the required age), extreme 
agony in operation and in after life (many Army officers 
know what this meant to horses passed as six years old 
during the War). This is one example of the worse than 
uselessness of the Bill now before Parliament. 

Explanation as to how the traflic is organized through 
horse-agencies, breeders, dealers, knackers, shippers and 
others, would fill pages, but one fact should bring both 
humane and inhumane into our remedy of a “ flat rate” of 
£10 on every live horse exported, viz., that it would help to 
raise the standard of England’s horses, now degenerating 
so rapidly. Our country is notorious for the export of 
cripples and for its facility in manufacturing those cripples. 
Ifow long will the way of reason be barred ¢ The evil is deep- 
seated ; the remedy must be a drastic one. Can it be possible 
that there are not enough persons in power who hold at 
once the necessary understanding, humane reasonableness 
and courage of their convictions, not only to rescue the 
noblest animal in creation and one to whom so much. is 
owed, but to retrieve the honour of our country from this 
stamp of criminal ineptitude ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. K. Matrrnew, 
Hon. Secretary. 

The National Equine Defence League, 

16 Beaconsfield Road, New Southgate, N.11. 


THE PADDING OF HORSES AT BULL FIGHTS 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 
Sin,—Confirmation comes to me from Spain of your footnote 
to the letter on the live-horse export trade in the issue of 
April 21st. A friend living there, to whom I last year put 
some questions about the proposed armour protection, now 
writes: “The padding is now a fact, but I haven't yet 
gathered that it is a real advantage to the horse. I dont 
believe the suffering of the animals was considered in the 

least. 

“I think people were beginning to realize that the killing of 
horses by the bull was a disgusting sight. I have lately 
spoken to two educated people about it, both lovers of the 
sport and one a Jesuit, and of each the one thought was; 
*We shall be spared the rather disagreeable sight of dis- 
embowelled horses,’ the feelings of the animals being outside 
the question altogether. 

‘**The horses still get thrown about, still are absolutely 
terrified, and I have just learnt that two had to be killed after 
a show because of their injuries. The others are used time 
after time until they become quite useless or get killed in 
the ring.” 
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And so, though we in England mostly confine our hunting 
and coursing and shooting and general infliction of suffering 
to week-days, resting from our labours on Sundays, we can 
now be certain that God's animals will be butchered on 
Sunday afternoons in Spain, from April to October, with 
put slight diminution in their torture from this so-called 
* reform.’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Howarp Butss. 
31 Collingham Road, S.W.5. 


ANIMALS’ WELFARE WEEK 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.} 
Sin. Lovers of animals have reason to be grateful to you for 
the manner in which you have lately been voicing their claims. 
May we, with your help, draw the attention of your readers 
to the annual celebration of Animals’ Welfare Week, which 
begins in this country on Sunday, May 6th? The * Week” 
is now being observed in a great number of districts from north 
to south of the country, and serves to direct public attention 
simultaneously to the many aspects of the animals’ welfare 
movement. Jt is especially desired that all who have any 
share in education should recognize the opportunity to promote 
the proper treatment of animals. Information will be gladly 
forwarded on request being made to the Secretary, National 
Council for Animals’ Welfare, 11 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 


W.C. 2. Inquiries and offers of assistance of any kind would 
be gratefully received. We _ are, Sir, &c., 
Joun Gatswortuy, President; Ernest Brn, 
Hon. Treasurer; Emiry Luryens, Hon. 


Secretary; J. Leoxarp Catner, Hon. Org. 


Secretary. 


“TIT AM, SIR, &c.” 
| To the Editor of the Sprcrarvor.]| 

Sin.- The cutting from the New York Churchman (Spectator, 
pp. 645-6) is an amusing and harmless piece of persiflage. 
But since there is an almost invariable custom in the Press to 
begin ** Letters to the Editor ” with the formal * Sir,” only an 
incorrigible humourist could find anything comic in consistently 
finishing-up with “Iam, Sir”; and ~ &e.” is just a spatial 
economy. Our epistolary salutations (save in love-letters) 
are so restricted and non-committal that among the two or 
three available formulas it remains a matter of no moment 
which of them a correspondent chooses. 

* Doctors and philosophers, princes and potentates,” says 
the New York Churchman, “ are brought by the Spectator 
to the same human level. . . .’) That isso; and this human- 
levelling amenity, strange though it appear from the United 
States’ standpoint, is quite a social fashion now in democratic 
England. 

The Churchman asks: ** Can you not see them [the corre- 
spondents] as they begin to announce themselves to a heavenly 
host . . . only able to stammer out, ‘I am, O Lord, &c. ?”’ 
Without presuming to answer this solemn question, one may at 
least take comfort from the vision of the Churchman, by which 
it appears that the departed correspondents of the Spectator 
begin their heavenly career with the formula which they were 
supposed to use when taking leave of the Editor of the Spectator, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tuomas Carr, 

39 Mortimer Road, Kensal Rise, London, N.W. 10. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatTor.] 
Sir,—I was brought up by my grandfather, who was born in 
1802, to regard “I am, &c.,” as a vulgarism only less gross 
than “ yours, &c.” He allowed that * &c.” might properly 
be used after “I have, Sir,’ as a permissible contraction of the 
ceremonious ** I have, Sir, the honour to be your obedient 
servant,” but would have had it restricted to this particular 
use.—Wherefore, I have, Sir, &c., 

W. HK. S. 
“A DOG’S SENSES ” 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,— Surely, in Sir William Beach Thomas's interesting 
“Country Life” paragraphs of April 2ist, it is with undue 
diffidence he inclines to the opinion that a dog's nose is not 


insensible to vegetable odours. JI must own, however, that 
I have noticed opinions to the contrary in dog books that I 
have looked at. 

Three facts at once occur to me in support of his opinion, 

(1) Hounds will run a drag of linseed as eagerly as one of 
red herrings. 

(2) Truffle dogs will very quickly detect truffles beneath 
the surface. 

(3) Cats persist in rolling in a clump of catsmint in a garden, 
when they don't go near anyother plant. 

Such facis seem to me to argue that animals perceive, 
probably, any and every kind of scent, but only show that 
they do so when the scent arouses associations that interest 
them, just as, 
perceive the small birds that get up as well as the partridges, 
but evince interest only in the birds we are after. 


walking up partridges, we, with our eyes, 


Other animals, not so companionable to man as dogs, 
probably have at least as exquisitely sensitive an olefactory 
organ as the best of dogs, I suppose. 

A pig, for instance, has a marvellously good nose. Yet 
I have never heard of any good reason for thinking that 
any particular kind of odour is imperceptible to those animals 
that depend as much for existence on the sense of smell as 
birds on eyesight. I am, Sir, &ce., 

Cowes, PacLer Sr. JouNn MitpMay. 


es rADNCLT De . mrp . r 
THE HARDSHIPS OF THE CLERGY 

[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.| 

Sir,-—I was offered this living at the end of 1926 as £378 net, 
In 1927 the Tithe Redemption Act came inte force, and, 
whereas £270 was still to be collected in tithe. the Clergyvman 
was only to receive £240 thereof. This reduction of income 
has reduced the income to £348 
of living are 64 per cent. hig 


net at a time when the ccsts 


: : 
Nan in 194. 


1 


rer t 


Gilapidaiions and a 


Further statutory deductions for 
small mortgage lean bring the net income down to £328, 
and were I not above the age for pensiors there would he 
a further statutory deduction of, sey, £10. 

I put in a plea with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
against all these deductions they have veuchsafed a grant 
of £9 per annum. 
of this type, if the Commissione: 
—-I am, Sir, &c., Gro, fy. Hewirr, 


Fiow are the poorer clergy to face legislation 
bi . 

do no better than this ? 
Magdalen Vicarage, King’s Lin. 

[The sympathy of ali lay readers cf the Specicter are with 
many of the clergy at the present time, who are faced with a 
similar problem to that referred to by cur correspondent ; 
a reduced income and increased expenditure. We wish we 
could offer 2 Ev. Spectator.) 





solution. 


Poetry 
Tudor Nightpiece 


Brvore the Kine were milken 
I wore but shift and shoon ; 
But now, in taffetas silken, 
Wyth broidered rosebuds strewne, 
I fleet 
Tripp downe the caken flight 
To greet 
My Leve by candle-lighte. 


Before the owle shall hie him 
Whence lone the black batt fied, 
My Love shall come to lye him 
Uponn a feather Bedd. 
Tho *t drift 
From May till Martinmas, 
Too swifte 
The silente night must passe. 
Cs. We Th 
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Some Books 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, great-hearted, pure-minded, and coarse 
of tongue, as his celebrated anecdotal powers sufficiently 
proved, was all his life chivalrous to womanhood, and in special 
need of woman's sympathy. But he did not always receive 
it, as Dr. Barton well shows in his admirable The Women 
Lincoln Loved (Andrew Melrose, 21s.).. Mary Todd, whom he 
married after two other wooings; made him in several respects 
a good and capable wife, but her temper was high and strong, 
and she caused Lincoln to observe with sad humour, ** Marriage 
is not a bed of roses; it is a field of battle.” One, too, in 
which the husband was the yielding party. He yielded too 
often, in fact, as the story of the little girl whom he met on his 
Presidential progress to Washington very clearly reveals. 
Lincoln longed for a daughter, a longing never gratified, and 
girl-children charmed him. This particular maiden, Grace 
Bedell, extracted a promise that he would let his beard grow, 
and the ugly ruff which disfigured the fine, clear sweep of 
Lincoln's jaw was the result. Dr. Barton is wrong, however, 
in saying that beards were “ unfashionable” at the period. 
Stanton, Grant, Lee, Longstreet, Stuart, Jackson, Meade, 
and, during his presidency, Jefferson Davis were all bearded 
men. As to Lincoln's courtships, Ann Rutledge and Mary 
Owens had preceded Mary Todd, and American biographers 
have been careful to give us the exact weights of all three. 
This, perhaps, is the only note of humour in what proved, at 
beginning and end, a tragic affair, the tragedy being pitched, 
strangely enough, on the same note. Lincoln himself nearly 
went out of his mind on the first wedding date, from pure 
fright, and knives had to be kept from him by his friends. 
The sad conclusion all know, more or less. Even in her 
married life, Mrs. Lincoln's temper at times went to extrava- 
gant lengths, and her husband's assassination at her very 
side resulted in a gradual loss of reason. Her son, Robert 
Lineoln, tended her with punctilious care, and a_ partial 
recovery led to her release from an asylum, but a swift death 
from paralysis followed. Dr. Barton tells the clouded tale 
of the last vears with taste and restraint. The book is illus- 
trated by many reproductions of scenes and groups having 
¢ nnexion with Lincoln's story. 
* * * * 

The knowledge and experience of eleven years’ continuous 
f'ving, in war-time, across half the world, and as a test-pilot, 
combine to make Captain Norman Macmillan’s The Art of 
Flying (Duckworth, 5s.) by far the best book on the subject 
we have read. Some of it is a little technical, perhaps, for 
the amateur. He who has not flown and expects to find 
practical hints as to what to do and what to avoid will have 
to delve about the book for his information—there is a need, 
indeed, for a simple handbook of what is, in its elements, a 
simple subject-—but the reader will be rewarded here with 
some remarkably good and unsophisticated writing. The 
sensations of a pilot at the * absolute ceiling *” of his machine 
(* The blue of the upper sky is very pale. The aeroplane 
hangs, seemingly motionless, in the centre of a pear-shaped 
spheroid ; the earth is very remote and dark-brown in colour *’) 
ure very Vivid, as are his descriptions of a thunderstorm and of 
the strains of extreme “stunting,” when gravity and 
centrifugal foree send the blood coursing in surges through 
the body. The new world that is opening out to us will make 
terrific physical as well as mental demands on the young. 
It is right that we should understand these things, even if we 
ourselves are past the age of aerobatics. No one who wants to 
keep abreast of the times should miss this book. The illustra- 
tions are excellent and it is chastening to see that only a 
dozen spectators witnessed the start of Blériot’s flight of the 
Channel on July 25th, 1909. 

* * * * 

We are rather staggered by the omniscience of Mr. Stephen 
King-Hall, who has found time, as he tells us, to write the 
story of the world for a young person of ten called Letters to 
Hilary (published by Messrs. Benn at 8s. 6d.), in the spare 
moments of life aboard a battle-cruiser. But undeniably 
these historical sketches in simple language are clever. We 
do not agree altogether with his view of sea-power, and believe 
he is wrong about the genesis of religion, for the Aryans, at 


of the Week 


any rate, believed in a supreme God. The most valuable 
part of the book, however, is not the letters themselves 
(an intelligent child, with a helper such as the author suggests, 
would enjoy Mr. Wells's Short Cutline more than these Letters), 
but the very delightful notes at the end, which brim 
over with new ideas and jolly plans for enthralling and 
captivating the childish imagination along useful lines. Some 
children, of course, like their own games and own conceits 
and refuse to be amused by grown-ups. We would sympathize 
with Hilary if he refused to be a Red Indian or anything 
else to order; none the less, everyone with children to educate 
should get this book, if only for the brilliant suggestions 
it contains for making history amusing. 

* * * * 

We congratulate the Eugenics Review (3s.) on its new 
issue for April, which contains among other interesting articles 
the remarkable address delivered at the Galton dinner of the 
Eugenics Society by Dr. C. J. Bond. The print and general 
format of this issue are much improved and the book reviews 
are excellent. We feel that a large public would become 
regular readers of this review were it better known, for there 
is little of importance in sociology or in the study of heredity, 
occurring in whatsoever part of the world, that escapes its 
notice. Our regular readers will be interested to know that 
the new editor is Mr. Eldon Moore, who recently contributed 
a series of articles to these columns on * Pauperismm and 
Ileredity.”” 

* * * * 


Mr. Bok’s new book, Perhaps I Am (Scribners, New York, 
$3) is a disappointment. A friend of his decided to retire 
when he was sixty (as Mr. Bok himself did and told the world 
to its great delectation in Twice Thirty) and wrote a book 
about his experiences which he sent to the author: Mr. Bok 
saw there was good material in it, but he knew also that 
you “cannot make an author out of a cement manufacturer 
in a year,” and completely rewrote his friend's reminiscences, 
assuming also full responsibility for them. We find some 
rather interesting remarks on a turtle called Tom. ‘ Why,’ 
asks the author, * does it always wake from its hibernation 
with the April moon? Is there some connection between 
this age-old creature and the whilom child of earth? Are 
the rhythms of moon and Tom interchangeable 7" Other 
questions raised are: ** Is English food eatable ? Are English 
newspapers dull? Who is the real Mrs. Grundy?” And 
we are told some interesting things about the latter. Save 
for Mrs. Grundy and Tom, however, there is a great deal 
of reading for very little of amusement or instruction in this 
volume. Mr. Bok has failed in trying to make it into a silk 
purse. 

* % * * 

The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence for 1928 is being 
reprinted, and copies will be obtainable (at £3 per copy) on 
and after May 14th from Messrs. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne, 
at 1 New Street Square, E.C. 4. The Gjicial Intelligence is the 
only work of its kind that is published with the sanction of 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange: the sales this year 
have reached an unprecedented figure. 

* % * * 

The price of La Vie de U Espace, by Maurice Maeterlinck, is 
2s. 6d. from Hachette’s, and not 3s. 6d. as we stated in our 
recent review. 

* * * % 

(* More Books of the Week” and * General Fnowledge 

Competition ” will be found on pages 692 and 695.) 


A New Competition 


OR next competition is a simple one and will be judged 
strictly by popular vote. We ask our readers to give us the 
names of the ten greatest living writers in the order of their 
popularity. The Editor offers a prize of five guineas for 
this competition, which will close on Friday, May 25th. 
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Peace by Land and Sea 


Peace in Our Time. by Sir Austen Chamberlain. (Philip 
Allen. 12s. 6d.) 
National Policy and Naval Strength. By Vice-Acmiral Sir W. 


H. Richmond. (Longmans 16s 


The Mastery of the Pacific. By Sir Frank Fox. (The Bod!ey 
Head. &s. 6d.) 

The Freedom of the Seas. By Lieut.-Commander the Hon. J. 
M. Kenworthy and George Young. Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Ix a modest preface, Sir Austen Chamberlain says that he 
blushes to find his speeches served up as literature; they 
were intended to be nothing more than speeches, and between 
the covers of a book they necessarily lack what aid they 
received from the personality of the speaker. But Sir Austen 
need not be alarmed: we might say, without wishing to 
be in the least disparaging, that the subtraction of personality 
does not injure his speeches when they are put into printed 
form. He has not that oratorical talent which enabled his 
father by means of the hushed dramatic whisper to turn an 
ordinary statement into something of thrilling significance. 
What he does here is to impress us with his sincerity and 
his clearness of head, and these things are enough. 

Most of the speeches deal with the League, Locarno, and 
the Protocol. We are glad to see here that speech of remark- 
able candour in which Sir Austen declared decisively against 
the Protocol and praised the safe British method of making 
details secure before putting all one’s money on an ambition. 
He bravely risked much when he made the speech, but he 
was rewarded, for he cleared the air and the work of the 
League was afterwards simplified. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Herbert Richmond is among the mos 
thoughtful and well-read of cur Naval officers. He has 


t 


long since framed certain general principles on the effect 
and uses of sea power, and he applies them as consistently 
as did that brilliant American, Admiral Mahan. A Ministry 
of Defence, which will co-ordinate the ideas of seamen and 
of soldiers and airmen, is an ideal that will take many years 
to reach, but in the meantime it is to men like Sir Herbert 
Richmond that we owe concentration of thought at the centre. 
When the Great War came the Admiralty was without a 
War Staff, properly so called: the War Office had a General 
Staff, eight years old, but dissipated it. To-day the growing 
importance of the Air Foree makes co-ordination more 
necessary than ever. Last vear an Imperial Defence College 
was established with Sir Herbert Richmond as its Chief. 
Most of the chapters in his new book were delivered as 
addresses. A specially interesting one discusses the changes 
introduced into the organization of the Admiralty by Sir 
James Graham. Sir Herbert sums up strongly against those 
“reforms * on the ground that they failed to produce either 
efiiciency or economy. 

Sir Frank Fox has no doubt that the problem of the Pacific 
holds grave dangers. He is afraid that Britain and America 
may go on prophesying smooth things until they suddenly 
find themselves at the breaking-point., because both have 
shrunk from seeming to be so uncivil to each other as to face 
the facts. He is himself quite candid: he blames America 
He thinks that 
America, in the grip of biological law, is bound to be an 


as much as he blames his own country. 
Imperialistic nation. But she has a considerable power of 
self-deception and never traces effects in her foreign policy 
to their real causes. He regards China as the crux. He 
suggests that Britain and America, not forgetting Japan, 
should discuss frankly together all the various problems 


“on the margin of the Pacific Ocean with the motive of 


serving not their own particular interests but the interests 
of the world at large.” That is to say, America has only 
to describe her manifest destiny in new words in order to see 
that it is good and humane. 

Mr. J. M. Kenworthy and Mr. George Young have colla- 
borated ina valuable book. Towever much we may disagree 
with incidental arguments, it is sound and most helpful on 
the main point that an understanding with the United States 
about the law of the sea is indispensable. This main argument 
dees not always come out so clearly as it might because it is 
overlaid with a good deal of historical information that is 
scarcely relevant. 
boration ; the seaman wants to have his say from the naval 


Perhaps that had to be in such a colla- 


point of view, and the diplomat will not omit what he has 


learned in the Chanceries. They believe that events have 
gradually made a blockade of the old-fashioned kind impos- 
sible. Blockades defeated Napoleon and the last German 
Emperor, but the price of the blockade against Napoleon was 
a war with America, and the blockade against the Kaise1 
was largely conditioned by the intercsts and wishes of America 
till America herself came into the War and made the blockade 
complete. A future blockade. except with American help 
or sanction, will be impossible. 

settlement 
of naval rivalry than is provided by proposals for merely 


That is a much more promising approach to a 


abandoning the rights of search and capture in the misleading 
If the truth were known it 
would probably be found that the 


name of * Freedom of the Seas.” 
American Government 
themselves do not want to abandon these rights. They may 
have need of them within the four corners of the Monroe 
Britain might well 
prevent America from complaining in future that she carried 
If there 
should ever be war again on the large scale there would 
The so-called Neutial 


who insisted on trading in all circumstances would be. in 


Doctrine. strike a bargein which would 


on her trade only by permission of the British Fleet. 
really be no such thing as neutrality. 
practice, a nation willing to give “aid and comfort” to an 
aggressor, and to prolong a war to the injury of the whole 
world. With an agreement between Britain and America 
to neutralize the narrow seas and to respect each other's 
blockades the Navies could be cut down to a mere police 
force. Such blockades as were necessary would be conducted 


with the assent of the civilized world. 


Le Grand Sympathique 
The Life of Cardinal Mercier. By Henry Louis Dubly Ir 
lated by Herbert Wilsor Sands and Co 7s. 6d 
* NOTHING human was foreign to him. He found time for 
everything, and no task seemed too mean or too commonplace 
when any soul might derive relief and peace from his 
intervention.” 

These words. which many a saint might be glad to have 
as an epitaph, testifv more directly to Cardinal Mercier’s 
spiritual greatness than even his known religious, intellectual, 
or patriotic achievements. They explain how it came about 
that the brilliant professor of scholastic philosophy was 
known to his students by the affectionate nickname which 
I have placed at the head of this review: how the intrepid 
defender of Belgium against Gerinan aggression came to 
bestow his blessing on a voung German oflicer found wandering 
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in Malines Cathedral before his return to the front; why 
the loyal upholder of Papal claims was the inspiring genius 
of the Conversations of Malines ; and how “ we will go and 
see the Cardinal” became the by-word of every member of 
his flock in times of trouble or perplexity. It is for these 
side-lights cast on a great and beautiful nature that we 
shall chiefly value M. Dubly’s biography. An_ irritating 
determination to be edifying at all costs, which the translator's 
methods have not minimized, unfortunately robs it of other 
claims to distinction. But those who can disregard the 
constant and tiresome appeal to pious admiration will find 
here many things that they wish to know; and will obtain 
a richer and more rounded picture than they previously 
possessed of one of the greatest “ incarnations of pure holiness ” 
which our generation has seen. 

Students of Christian history are familiar with the type— 
peculiar to Catholic culture at its best—to which Cardinal 
Mercier belonged. From time to time it emerges, always to 
exert a profound influence on the course of events. It is 
a type marked by interior simplicity, great personal charm, 
intellectual vigour, and extraordinary political discernment. 
Such was St. Anselm ; and perhaps it is next to that saintly 
scholar, contemplative and ruler, that Dante would have 
found a place for the great Cardinal within the petals of the 
Celestial Rose. St. Anselm's meditations reveal to us the 
true incentive of his actions, and source of his power. So, 
too, the sustained and selfless energy of Cardinal Mercier’s 
public life had its roots in his secret correspondence with 
eternity. Without any parade of asceticism, he yet contrived 
a Franciscan simplicity of life. His personal apartments 
were almost poverty-stricken in appearance, ‘“ possessing 
no other attribute of luxury except cleanliness.” Winter 
and summer he rose at five o’clock and spent an hour alone 
in his chapel ; and thither he returned at the end of the day. 
The intervening hours were filled by continuous inte/ectual, 
administrative, and pastoral work ;_ interviews, study, corre- 
spondence, ungrudging response to the various and incessant 
calls made upon him, secret visits to the poor whom he loved. 
To these exacting duties he brought the energetic peace 
which struck all with whom he came in contact, and which 
was so beautifully described by his friend Lord Halifax in 
a memoir published soon after the Cardinal’s death. The 
accidents under which human sanctity reveals itself are 
bewildering in their variousness: they may range—as here 
—from the courage which is asked of the Christian patriot, 
to the other kind of courage which can transcend ecclesiastical 
divisions and work for a unity as yet seen only by the eyes 
of faith and love. But the substance of sanctity is ever the 
same, 

EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


The Father of Modern Schools 


Dr. Arnold of Rugby. By Arnold Whitridge. 
10s. 6d.) 

WE can smile now at the intentness and moral energy of the 

famous Dr. Arnold: especially since Mr. Lytton Strachey 

taught us to smile in such a civilized and becoming fashion. 

No one smiled at him in his lifetime. 

He roused the anger both of Tories and Radicals—Tories by 
his scandalous modernism, Radicals by his insistence on 
&iscipline. By some of his pupils he was feared and hated : 
by others (the greater number) he was feared and worshipped. 
Everyone who met him felt the pressure of his standards of 
personal integrity ; and more than one man used the same 
words in describing his effect—‘ it was a privilege and a 
responsibility to know him.” He battled sternly against evil : 
against apathy in Church and State, against wickedness in the 
hearts of children, against ambition and lack of tesderness 
in himself. And all the while he could be utterly gay and 
spontaneous ; running up the corkscrew staircase to the Sixth 
Ferm room, sprawling with his children on the carpet, as 
silly and innocent and cheerful as a child himself. 

Like other men of great and vigorous character, he showed 
in addition to all his gifts a pure, personal charm ; and, indeed, 
it was his personality that was the vehicle for his work in 
education. Joshua Watson feared that his “ winning charm 
would blind young minds to the very grave faults of the man, 
which made him so dangerous a guide. He was an Ishmael 


(Constable. 


ie 


in his opinions, but the reality of his character made the 
moral strength of his authcrity powerful.’ He was a bitter 
enemy of Newman in religion, calling him one of those ** Judaiz. 
ing fanatics who have ever been the peculiar disgrace of the 
Church of England” ; but Newman always held Arnold jn 
admiration for himself and his work. What made him so 
impressive was his unflinching steadfastness in thinking that 
he alone knew how to reform the world : what made him 
gracious and lovable was the fact that, where self-confidence 
was so firmly rooted, he could allow himself to be natural 
and impulsive. When a controversy arose which he felt 
to be of importance, * I must write or I shall burst,” he said ; 
and he was always exploding into some free and encryctic 
self-expression. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, public schools 
throughout the country were in a miserable state. Talleyrand 
had remarked of Eton-—Cest le meilleur que jai jamais vu 
et cest abominable.” Education was perfunctory ; 
chism, grammar, and flogging were the main staple. The 
age of great rebellions was over, when schoolboys would 
combine to barricade the masters off and take affairs into their 
own hands. Rugby had played its part in this historic 
phase ; the Riot Act had to be read and the troops called 
out in 1797; the head-master locked himself in his study 
and posted a soldier with a fixed bayonet in front of his door. 
But now there was a time of quiescence and indifference, with 
the number of boys diminishing at almost all the great schools. 

It was into this atmosphere that Arnold came, with all his 
reforming spirit, and immediately set himself to create a 
sense of responsibility and tradition in the school he found. 
At first he had a thousand difliculties. By sharing the 
power of government with the elder boys, he risked antagoniz- 
ing the younger boys and emphasizing their feelings of in- 
feriority. It has often been said, too, that the very intensity 
of his moral ardour turned many of the boys into prigs or 
gave them a morbid conscientiousness which left them ever- 
lastingly aiming beyond their reach. Arthur Hugh Clough, 
one of his pupils, makes a representative of the old order 
complain : ** Arnold used to attack offences, not as offences - 
the right view— against discipline, but as sin, heinous guilt, 
I don’t know what. Why didn’t he flog them and hold his 
tongue ? Flog them he did, but why preach ? ” 

But whatever objections may be raised to his methods, 
the reforms he accomplished were vast, and his influence 
persists wherever character, citizenship, and fullness of life 
are taken as the aims of education. And in addition he 
spread among many men the humanism, the alertness to the 
past and present of humanity, which were his own most vivid 
gift. 

Sir Michael Sadler contributes an excellent short 
duction to Mr. Whitridge’s book, in which he deals both with 
Arnold as a man and with the faults and virtues of his educa- 
tional practice. Mr. Whitridge’s biography is equally good ; 
both sympathetic and measured in judgment. He has had 
access to family letters never printed before ; and his study 
reveals the liveliness, power, and greatness of Arnold, a name 
that will endure in English history. 


cate- 
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The Moat Farm Murder 


Trial of Samuel Herbert Dougal. Edited by F. 
Jesse. (Hodge. Notable British Trials Series. 
10s. 6d.) 

TueEreE are different sorts of criminological books. 

are superficialities, hastily and carelessly botched up, and 

calculated only to tickle such appetites as are always on 
the greedy look-out for stories of blood and vice. Others 
have a definite and serious purpose, and aim at providing 
accurately analysed and carefully presented studies of certain 
psychological, legal, and evidential problems, which emerge 
from the records of crime. To this latter category the serics 
of Notable British Trials published by Mr. Hodge (himself 
an enthusiastic student of criminology) belongs, and an 
example of this excellent method is supplied by Miss Tennyson 

Jesse’s account of the Moat Farm Mystery. 

The brutal facts of the crime are simple enough. Dougal, 
an expert in the art of sordid amours, seduced a Miss Holland, 

a maiden lady of means; brought her down to a loncly 


Tennyson 


Tilustrated. 


Some 
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Essex farm purchased with her money, and murdered her 
there. The body he buried in a ditch in the farm-yard, and 
while continuing to resice in the place, he by means of forging 
her handwriting managed to get nearly the whole of the 
dead woman’s fortune into his clutches. But it was the 
forgery and the gossip raised through the countryside by the 
sudden disappearance of Miss Holland that led to the 
murderer's detection three years after the murder. 

So far this is but a story of blood and vice, but the interest 
of it all lies in the interplay of the two protagonists in the 
death-drama. On the one side is an eminently respectable 
Victorian spinster—pious, conventional, but suffering (it 
would almost seem) from sexual repression in the drab 
atmosphere of the boarding-houses which were her home. 
Into the life of “ this timid, precise, elderly woman” there 
enters by a mere chance a vulgarly genial sadist-—one who 
had spent the lIcisure moments of his career in the ranks 
of the Army in the pursuit and possession of women. Dougal’s 
quality of rude virility and insinuating address appealed to 
this faded spinster, who was fond of admiration, but the rela- 
tions of the pair did not continue for long: three weeks after 
they had crossed the moat of Coldhams Farm Miss Holland's 
body was lying buried in a ditch, covered with pond-mud and 
blackthorn branches. 

A sordid story enough; but interesting to the psycho- 
pathologist, if only for the extraordinary revelation of character 
contained in certain letters which Dougal wrote from gaol 
to some of his lady-friends (to use the terminology of his 
class). He writes to a Miss IL. lamenting that it is not 
possible for them to have “a run round together,” because 
“Tam not disengaged now.” He was not; he was at the 
moment fulfilling a very pressing engagement in Chelmsford 
gaol whence he never emerged. ‘To a second lady-friend, who 
has just been delivered of a child of his, he suggests that the 
various girls whom he had also seduced in the neighbourhood, 
and who would be called as witnesses at his trial in Chelms- 
ford, * should club together and hire a trap and drive all the 
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way. It is a delightful drive through undulating country 
and at this time of the year it would be a veritable treat 
for them all.” 

Such are the details, together with a full report of the 
coroner's inquest, investigation before the magistrates and the 
final trial, which Miss Tennyson Jesse in a strong, quietly 
written introduction presents to her readers. 


Population and Unemployment 


Human Migration and the Future. By J. W. Gregory, FR, 
(Seeley, Service. 12s. 6d.) 
OVER-POPULATION is the cause of unemployment, in Professor 
Gregory’s view. Migration, he believes, is the cure. The 
present book is a very sincere and painstaking attempt to 
survey the difficulties of large-scale migration and to suggest 
solutions before international friction can rise. His sugges. 
tions are tentative ; and he does not in any way gloss over 
the diificulties, which are chiefly those of the countries of 
immigration. First, they are economic, in that immigrants 
upset the labour market. Next the immigrants, when they 
have settled down, do not absorb the culture and outlook of 
their adopted country: on the contrary, they make their 
own settlements and—especially the Italians—cultivate 
patriotic sentiments for their native land. Thirdly, there 
is the difliculty of miscegenation. Professor Gregory has 
quoted the now best supported view that the mixture of 
closely allied races is good, but that cross-breeding between 
widely separated races produces unfortunate results. He 
writes with sympathy and judgment; and, though not an 
American, his presentation of the problems of that country 
is particularly useful. In matters of fact the book has the 
ring of authority, and is a perfect storehouse of useful statistics, 
But it is vitiated by the tacit, unquestioned assumption 
upon which it rests—that over-population is the cause of 
unemployment. No evidence is produced to support this view. 
Population problems, qualitative and quantitative, are 
among the biggest of our time : but they do not appear to be 
the cause of unemployment. Migration, therefore, is not a 
solution ; while it is a cause, as Professor Gregory so candidly 
admits, of a host of fresh difliculties. But once the temporary 
obstacles have been overcome, may it not in the long run 
relieve on the one hand over-population, and on the other 
under-population ? Professor Gregory thinks so, and presents 
an impressive array of figures. While fully accepting them, 
we may perhaps question his interpretations. One thing 
migration certainly can do, and that is to alter the racial 
qualities of a nation. 


The Magazines 


GENERAL STONE, writing in the Nineteenth Century of * The 
Soviet and Disarmament at Geneva,” points out that the 
U.S.S.R. regards the League of Nations with hatred and 
contempt. He upholds his case by an analysis of the Russian 
“Draft Convention of Immediate Complete and General 
Disarmament.” The writer makes a very good case for his 
theory that this truce of four years is only desired for the 
perfecting of the Soviet military system, ‘ the disarmament 
of the capitalistic States, the intensification of class hatred 
and the secret arming of proletarian militaristic cadres in 
every country.” Another article about Russia, * The Stalin 
Dictatorship,’ by Captain Francis McCullagh, describes 
vividly some prominent members of the Soviet Government. 
Stalin, he tells us, is a very undistinguished-looking man, 
young, hard, self-possessed, and disillusioned, and a dull 
speaker. A heavy, plodding man intellectually, he has driven 
out of the Communist fold the few ardent, self-sacrificing, 
mystical Russians who, at first, found themselves in it, and 
whose absence may do good in alienating sentimental sym- 
pathy in Western Europe. The intellectual reaction against 
democracy is dealt with in an interesting article by Mr. Charles 
Petrie. We warns his readers not to make sure that history 
will repeat itself. In a certain sense everyone is now educated. 
The study has been brought near to the street, and the newly 
educated masses are swerving in the direction of authorily. 
The day when the vote was considered a panacea for all ills is 
long past. Cambridge under the New Statutes, by the Master 
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THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH’S 


personal record of events of the War period 


is NOW APPEARING in 


Drily Cele 


ORD OXFORD'S own account of 

the views of the leaders in the 
Cabinet is only one of the noteworthy 
features in a volume which is not only 
the most interesting war book yet 
written but is the most important 
contribution to recent history. 


Every part is founded on real know- 
ledge, no part of it is based on hearsay, 
because it is the personal record of the 
great statesman who was Premier of 
Great Britain at the most critical pericd 
of the nation’s history. 


reply 


Each page is of supreme and 
absorbing interest because it is the 
Premier's own narrative, set down 
without passion but with the very 
greatest frankness and illuminated by 
many traces of Lord Oxford’s fund of 
quiet humour that even days of diffi- 
culty and tragedy could not altogether 
suppress. 





No more authoritative book has been 
written than this fascinating history of 
the fateful years of war. 


Order “The Daily Telegraph’ from your newsagent to-day. 
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“Just a word in 
praise of BARNEYS) 
TOBACCO, a perfect 
(? splendid Mixture.” 


These headlines, plus an address near Vincent | 





Square, W., the date line, “‘ Dear Sirs,” “ Faith- |! 
fully Yours,” and the sender’s name and rank, 
constitute the shortest Barneys testimony 
received to date . 2/7 words all told, a) 
Postal Telegraph Clerk would make it. | | 

| 


“A perfect and splendid Tobacco.” This Army | 


oe ee : as 
Officer’s friendly comment (his original letter can | | 


be verified) is an apt, and entirely disinterested, } 
description of honest Barneys from the North | 
Country—of the famous pipe-tobaccos, the 
youngest and most developing by far. 


| 
| 


Its story is a romance of Commerce. Within very recent 
memory it began, in Edinburgh, by giving smoking 
pleasure to a few whose numbers grew as they passed 


| || 
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A Private Income 
—not a Salary 


£400 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE FOR YOU! 


Think of it! Not a salary demanding 
daily work at the office, but a private 
income to be paid to you every year as 
long as you live. 

And while you are qualifying for it 
—it begins at age 55—there’s full pro- 
tection for your family: £3,200, Plus 
Accumulated Profits, will be paid to 
them in the event of your death. Should 
that be the result of an accident £6,400 
Plus the Profits. 

Should illness or accident permanently 
prevent you earning any kind of living, 
#32 a month will be paid to you until 
you are 53, when the £400 a year 
becomes due. 

Every year you will save a very sub- 
stantial amount of Income Tax—a big 
consideration in itself, 

This can all be accomplished by means 
of a plan devised by the Sun Life of 
Canada—the great Annuity Company 
with Government supervised assets 
exceeding £82,000,000, 

It’s a wonderful plan, adaptable to any 
age and for any amount. It brings 
independence within the reach of tens 
of thousands of men who, otherwise, 
would be compelled to go on working 
till the end of their days. 


Let us explain it more fully to you. 
Write, giving exact age and amount 


you can save yearly, to J. F. Junkin 
(General Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 








| 





along the glad news of their find. Gradually, the 





jocality extended, Glasgow took it up. Later, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Paisley and Perth. Then Barneys travelled 
South and Overseas, 

The discerning will understand the reason for the ready 
acceptance of Barneys in the land of the Sassenach. 
Nothing but a downright good Tobacco could ever 
hope to make a start North of the Border. 


2-oz. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 


Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full strength). | 
Of good Tobacconists——everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 


2+ Holborn, F.C. 1, @ 





ral Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 
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MACKIE’S 
EDINBURGH 
SHORTBREAD 


is not the ordinary shortbread. A large “ Bakery” concern 
in America says it is the most delightful bakery product 
they have ever tasted, 








Tin containing two cakes 


Price 5 / = post free. 


J. W. MACKIE & SCNS, LTD., 
108 Princes Street, 11/12 Marble Arch, 
Edinburgh. Edgware Rd., London. 
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will be read by all those 
On the whole, 


of Downing College, Cambridge, 
interested in the politics of the University. 
Mr. Seward is in favour of the latest changes of procedure. 
He upholds the promotion of younger men, the reforms 
inaugurated for the better distribution of funds and_ the 
new pension scheme. 

The Fortnightly opens with two articles on ** Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti,” whose centenary occurs this month. The first 
consists of a series of letters addressed to Miss Alice Boyd, 
arranged by Mr. John Purves, and now first published; the 
second is a criticism by Mr. Evelyn Waugh. The letters, 
though written in Rossetti’s later days, are surprisingly 
vivacious and amusing. The criticism is appreciative, though 
not, of course, seeking to revive the Victorian enthusiasm. 
It was his life and personality which captivated the imagina- 
tions of his contemporaries rather than his art. ‘* It is, how- 
ever, safe to say that anything which has ever given genuine 
pleasure to cultured people will do so again.” Mr. Bertrand 
Russell's description of ** The New Philosophy of America ” 
is, briefly, as follows : Man is master of his fate, and is ceasing 
to be dominated by fear of starvation, pestilence, murder or 
In regard to the elimination of these three 
evils the United States has led the way. From hampering 
traditions, to be summed up in the word * contemplation,” 
They are about to destroy 


defeat in war. 


America is freeing the world. 
“the beatific vision.’ ‘The older art forms will lose their 
vitality as the newer attitude to life acquires strength. New 
art forms will arise—and come to Europe from America. 
The price of man’s mastery over nature is high, but the boon 
is worth the price in Mr. Russells opinion. The paper is 
written in a tone of flattery towards the United States, who, 
Mr. J. A. 
Dunnage demands a national inquiry into ** Railways and 
Road and rail transport are essential to the 


we imagine, will be the first to dispute the praise. 


Road Powers.” 
running of a country. Each at present labours under an 
acute sense of grievance unremedied. We may now refer 
them to the Chaneellor of the Ixchequer. This month is 
very rich in centenaries—Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s paper on 
* Albrecht Diirer,” who died just four hundred years ago, 
contains much entertaining information as well as criticism. 

Blackwood contains many good papers and _ stories, not 
least among them a short unsigned description of **A Christinas 
Eve in Yorubaland.’” The Yorubas inhabit the North-West 
portion of the Southern provinces of Nigeria. Their origin 
is uncertain, but in every way they are much in advance of 
the surrounding native tribes. A native entertainment got 
up for the pleasure of the Resident and his guests with symbolic 
dances, games and music, not at all like those of which we 
have all heard ad nauseam, makes a really wonderful picture, 
and will leave the reader thinking his hardest over the mys- 
teries of the savage mind. ‘Fire and Feathers,” by Mr. 
Evelyn Howell (Resident in Kashmir), deals with ordeal by 
fire. The Mir of Ilunza, described by Mr. Howell as * the 
Wise Man of Central Asia,” tells of what he has seen himself, 
and what he has heard. Undeniably there is ** something in 
it.’ “ The Last House,” by Mr. A. Graham, is a charming 
story, and ** El Grande Osuna” a curious chapter in Spanish 
history, by Mr. David Hannay. Osuna held the Viceroyalty 
first of Sicily and then of Naples under the King of Spain in 
the early seventeenth century. 

By far the most interesting paper in the Empire Review is 
by Sir Hugh Clifford, ** Concerning Conrad and his Work.” 
Sir Hugh had just completed twelve years’ service in remote 
parts of the Malay Peninsula, when he read Conrad's first 
book, Almayer’s Folly. He foresaw that Conrad, because of 
his services, was ‘“‘ destined to be for the English-speaking 
world the supreme interpreter of Malaya—of a language of 
which he possessed the merest smattering.” Later on they 
became dear friends. Sir Hugh Clifford published a letter 
from Conrad in which he says, ** I suspect that my assumption 
of Malay colouring for my fiction must be exasperating to 
those who know.” 

Tie National Review contains an article by the Archdeacon 
of Chester, on the ** Amended Prayer-Book Measure,” and a 
tremarkably well-informed statement by ** A Patriotic Indian ” 
on “* What Does the Real India Want ? ” 

* Sarawak Scenes ” in the English Review, by Mr. Theodore 
Ructe, are indeed attractive! * This lonely Lotusland in the 
Eastern Archipelago where a British Rajah is absolute lord ” 


seems to be a kind of paradise —not very well inhabited. Mr. 
Vernon Rendall writes of * The Oxford Dictionary ” as a true 
lover of words and Mr. Hermon Ould of ** The Songs of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams” as a true musician. Mr. Wilson Harris 
in a very interesting paper describes the progress made 
towards disarmament, and touches lightly on the amusing 
spectacle at Geneva of Admirals and Generals engaged on 
special committees to abolish themselves. Mr. Wickham 
Steed condemns * The Fascist Challenge to Freedom” root 
and branch, as usual. Lord Olivier writes very sadly of * The 
Boycott of the Simon Commission.” : 


Fiction 


THE BATTLE OF THE WORIZONS. By Sylvia 
Thompson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)— Admirers of The Hounds 
of Spring will recover those pleasant impressions of youth 
in this new novel. Here they will find again a cultivated 
English family reacting to post-War conditions, the kind 
English countryside, and much young conversation on social 
matters. The central figure, however, is a lovely American 
girl, Athene Reid, with golden wings of hair and a square 
chin, whose crystalline and inflexible ideals of life and of 
England unconsciously presuppose the immensely wealthy 
conditions to which she was born. She loves Geoffrey 
Graham, son of an English baronet, more for what he repre- 
sents than for what he is; and finds the humours of his 
family rather too fluctuant and evasive. Athene, as a difficult 
but charming representative of Young America, sternly 
determined on farther experience and culture, is well realized, 
though, during her reign in the Chelsea house, her hard bright 
angelicism breaks up into priggishness. In her revoit from 
Geoffrey's seeming obtuseness (he does live somewhat heavily 
up to his character as an Economics lecturer and a Liberal 
decidedly vague about the gaining of the * horizons’) she 
compels Denis Mortlake, the cynical novelist, to take her 
to Rapallo. Shocked to hear him refuse the role of ** courier- 
Galahad,” she returns, to find herself involved, ill-fitted 
as she is, in a real struggle for existence. But it all ends well. 
Like some other lady novelists, Miss Thompson uses the 
General Strike to restore lovers to their adoring womenkind 
as amateur “bus drivers or the like. One begins to feel glad 
that Mr. Wells wrote Meanwhile. But Miss Thompson’s 
people are all very likeable, though lacking in vision: their 
weakness is that they lose colour towards the end. Babs 
promises well as a chivalrous Communist trying not to fall 
in love with Jeremy: she becomes unnaturally abject in 
marriage. Patricia’s sad love-affair comes to aesthetic grief 
in an incredibly cinema-like scene with an infant. Sir Philip 
Rosenheim, the polished Jew, suggests subtlety ; but “ his 
topaz eyes blinked, and were still.’ This is an ingenuous, 
well-to-do novel, frequently blurred by carelessness of style, 
with just enough social sentiment to convey the dim generosity 
of youth. 


THE MOUNTAIN, AND OTHER STORIES. By St. Johr 
Ervine. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.}—As a critic Mr. Ervine 
is pungent and hard-hitting. But he reveals softer and 
warmer qualities in these short stories, written during the last 
twenty years. An interest in the odd characters and misfits 
of life, and a deep sympathy with the under-dog, are his 
prevailing sources of inspiration. Ilis tales are often little 
more than sketches or studies. But his clerks and conjurers 
and old ladies have real vitality, and their fortunes and mis- 
fortunes move us poignantly to laughter or tears. The title- 
story is particularly fine both in conception and treatment. 


MY MORTAL ENEMY. By Willa Cather.  (ITeinemann. 
5s.)—Written in the form of recollections by a niece, this 
little book, distinctively produced and decorated, gives 
glimpses into the life of an American lady of a particularly 
“ rich,’ but passionate and wayward, tempcrament. First 
we see her in her heyday as a New York hostess, and later 
in exile and misfortune, when her love for her husband 
turns mysteriously to hatred. The story is little more than 
a fragment, but is told with delicate craftsmanship. 


KAY WALTERS: A WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. By 
Roger Burford. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.)—-The portrait of 
the heroine, Kay Walters, who is first a domestic servant, 
then a tramp, and finally becomes wife to a man of science, 
cannot be said to carry complete conviction to the mind of 
the reader. The persons of the drama are divided into two 
sections, the major characters who are all so eccentric as to be 
almost ineredible, and the miner characters so conventional 
as to go to the opposite extreme. The only person who 
behaves exactly according to the usual pattern is “* Black 
Todd.” the crook and oecasional tramping companion of the 
girl Kay, who spends most of his time in and cut of prison. 
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THE GREENE MURDER CASE. By S. S. Van Dine. 
(Benn. 7s. 6d.) Such is Mr. Van Dine’s flair for plausibility 
that we are almost hoodwinked into believing that we are 
reading about an actual cause célébre of the American police 
annals. The crime was committed in an old-fashioned, 
walled-in mansion in New York. Julia Greene, a member of 
an ancient and wealthy family, is found dead, while her 
sister Ada is wounded. Ada’s temperament, motives, and 
methods, so mysterious and so tantalizing in their gradual 
unravelment, are strikingly original in conception. Philo 
Vance, the detective who won fame for the author’s previous 
story, The Benson Murder Case, is reintroduced. 


FOOTSTEPS AT THE LOCK. By Ronald A. Knox: 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.)—Derek and Nigel Burtell are cousins, 
and Nigel will inherit a fortune if Derek dies before his twenty- 
fifth birthday. The two youths are at Oxford together, and, 
while Nigel excels in lawlessness, Derek ruins his constitution 
with drink and drugs, and is ordered by a specialist to take a 
long canoe trip on the Thames. ’Varsity gossip is awakened 
when Nigel, who hates his cousin, accompanies him in the 
canoe, and a few days later the world is stirred by the myste- 
rious disappearance of Derek. Did Nigel murder him? It is 
not for us to reveal Father Knox’s amazingly well-kept secret. 
He has given us no better “ thriller,” nor one more delightfully 
seasoned with breezy characterization and satirical humour. 


2L0. By Walter S. Masterman. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—It 
is becoming so much a convention in detective fiction to bring 
home the guilt at last to the apparently most innocent char- 
acter that we can now usually guess who the criminal is! We 
were right in surmising from the start that Robert Kenyon, 
the great dramatist, was himself the murderer of Kitty Lake, 
the young actress. But Mr. Masterman at least makes us 
realize how natural it was that another man should first have 
been tried and condemned to death ; and, in causing Kenyon 
to go mad and make his confession while broadcasting one 
night, this very clever author has certainly devised an original 
and powerful, if melodramatic, climax. 


THE RING FENCE. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 
Zs. 6d.)—In this new Dartmoor novel we see the tragi-comedy 
of youth’s revolt against age played out among a simple 
village community. The style is leisurely and discursive, and 
several love stories, all of which are variations on the main 
theme, run concurrently. The chief protagonists are Abraham 
Churchward and his son, John. Abraham's ambition is to 
marry John to Cecily Narracott, and by so doing to incor- 
porate the neighbouring farm into his own. John’s heart, 
however, is set on Eve Mulliss, and youth and love finally 
have their way. The story has its dramatic moments. But 
its main charm lies in its quiet and natural descriptions of 
country life and character. 


MADEMOISELLE DAHLIA. By Pamela Wynne. (Philip 
Allan. 38s. 6d.)—-We first see Delia Browne as a small girl, 
living in poverty at Biarritz with her mother, whose husband 
has died in India. In order to assist the family fortunes, and 
in particular to help her adored brother Tim, with his 
beautiful voice, Delia at sixteen becomes a golf caddie and 
loses her passionate young heart to the strong, kindly Jim 
Chester, whose clubs she regularly carries. Love eventually 
wakens in Jim, too. But there are many difficulties and 
adventures before Delia at last holds the hand of her 
husband Jim as she listens to Tim, the great new tenor, at 
the Albert Hall. Of its own sentimental and melodramatic 
kind, the story is pleasantly effective. 


THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. By the Hon. Emily 
Eden. With an Introduction by Anthony Eden, M.P, 
(The Rescue Series. Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 7s. 6d.)— 
The Semi-Attached Couple has already been rescued from 
oblivion with considerable acclamation ; it is now followed by 
The Semi-Detached House, written thirty years later, though 
published earlier than the companion volume. It is another 
amusing comedy in which the actors are of the leisurely and 
hen class to which the writer belonged; and the 
1ighly personal kind of gay and teasing humour which keeps 
it alive does not in the least recall the deadly subtlety of 
Jane Austen’s attack. Young Lady Chester is persuaded 
to take a house in Dulham, the riverside suburb, even while 
she protests vividly at the notion of close neighbours. The 
Hopkinsons prove to be kind and pleasing people, able to 
bear even the condescension of a Duchess of St. Maur without 
losing their heads. The story consists of the daily interchange 
of amiabilities between the two houses, and the positive reac- 
tions set up in both by the vulgarities of the Jewish financier 
family of Baron Sampson. Blanche (Lady Chester) is an 
attractive creature whose Victorian fragility does not prevent 
her from excelling in a wayward and whimsical style of 
conversation—often adopted by up-to-date heroines. The 
book closes with about four weddings. Within its limits 
it is a highly entertaining piece of work. 


a 


Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 684.) 

Professor Soothill, who was for years a missionary in Ching 
and now occupies the Chinese chair at Oxford, has writtep 
an instructive and temperate little book on China and Englang 
(H. Milford, 7s. 6d.). He examines the argument that the 
“unequal treaties,” the low tariffs, the foreign-owned mills, 
and so on have caused the troubles in China and dismisses jt 
as wholly untrue. He reminds us that the Christian missiong 
have done much for China and have helped the Chinese to seg 
the better side of Western civilization. He would be pre. 
pared gradually to abolish extra-territoriality, provided that 
China could guarantee foreigners the same fair treatment 
which Chinese residents receive in Western countries. But 
at the moment China is in chaos and there is none to give or 
enforce such a guarantee. Professor Soothill thinks, however, 
that we have a duty to China and must continue to interest 
ourselves in her affairs. 

* * * * 

The late Gertrude Bell’s Poems from the Divan of Hafiz 
(Heinemann, 5s.) have long been out of print ; they now come 
to us in a new edition, with a preface by Sir E. Denison Ross, 
who gives us an interesting literal rendering of the most 
passionate and perfect of the ghazals Miss Bell translated, 
The author's introduction, with her wholly admirable account 
of Sufi mysticism and her comparison between Dante, through 
whose fiery spirit the fortunes of Florence are even now almost 
as important to us as they were then to her citizens, and Hafiz, 
who saw Shiraz sacked five times yet wrote of the roses of 
Mosalla rather than the clash of rival captains, sums up for us 
one of the chief differences between the Eastern and Western 
outlook on life. Noone can begin to know the East who 
will not study Hafiz, its Dante and its Shakespeare: than 
Miss Bell's there is no better short guide. 

* * * * 

Another book from the same exquisite pen is Miss 
Gertrude Bells Persian Pictures (Benn, 10s. 6d.), also witha 
preface by Sir E. Denison Ross. Truly Miss Bell had a 
spiritual grasp of the East given to few Western men or women, 
Her little pen picture of ** The King of the Merchants ~ and 
his surroundings is perfect in style and in that subtle power of 
transferring not merely the setting of a scene to the reader's 
mind, but its very soul. The last six essays, as Sir Edward 
suggests, written to order, fall short of the charm to be found 
in those fashioned to please herself. But they are all good, 
uncommon, instinct with vision. 

* * * * 

In Art and the Reformation (Basil Blackwell, 25s.) Mr. G. ¢. 
Coulton’s attitude towards the Middle Ages is that of an 
embittered love. Its cathedrals grew, and were decorated 
with astonishing sculpture, in the service of a faith as yet un- 
disturbed by what is known as the Reformation. This seems 
to annoy him overmuch. His learning is great, his industry 
unremitting, his appreciation can be acute; but his mood 
of prosecuting counsel becomes irritating rather than con- 
vincing. In this book he wishes to prove that mediaeval art 
was more independent of mediaeval religion than is generally 
supposed ; and that the decline of the Gothic and the general 
failure in ecclesiastical architecture were not due to the 
Reformation in itself. He contradicts the references of 
Montalembert, and dissents from some of the judgments of 
Male, though with more respect. It is evident that he tries hard 
to be fair, and he punctiliously quotes Professor Lethaby’s 
dissents from his text. But after all, it is generally admitted 
that the Gothic had touched excess in English Perpendiculat 
and French Flamboyant, and was perishing of its own 
triumph ; that the critical and scientific mood of the Renais- 
sance, as well as the neopaganism of its imagination, worked 
towards the dissolution of mediaeval ideals in art and religion, 
and that the Counter-reformation as well as the Reformation 
had deadly consequences for Church art. Much of Mr. Coulton’s 
argument is beside the point ; and his play with references is 
not always just. What information he gives, however, is 
always of interest ; and the chapter on “* Wander Years,” an 
imaginative account of mediaeval masons in Norfolk, is quite 
beautiful. Indeed, those who differ from him most will find 


pleasure and profit in all his marshalled knowledge. 
* * * * 


Whilst he was still a midshipman Admiral Chambers was 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 
in reviewing 
E. M. Forster’s new book 


THE ETERNAL MOMENT 
said: 

“Tt ought not to be missed & 

. . . the whole small volume 

is excellent.” . 

From all Libraries and Booksellers. 5s. net. © 
SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. = 
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Impeccable taste demands 
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The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 
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WILD CREATURES 
OF 
GARDEN AND HEDGEROW 


By FRANCES PITT 
New Edition. Tilusirated. 


Leonard Woolf in Tie Nation: “ Miss Pitt is 
not sentimental, but extraordinarily sympathetic 
to the anima! world, so that she manages, some- 
how or other, to get into, and to get her reader 
into, the dim, direct and volcanic mind which is 
characteristic of all beasts, wild and domesticated.” 


7/6 net. 
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RAIL AND ROAD LAND CRUISES by 
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WEEKLY FROM JUNE 4th 10 OCTOBER Ist. 
ALL IN CHARGES.—First Class Rail, Motors, H , Sigh 
lees and Gratutties, 

SIX DAY TOURS—12 Guineas. 
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f Dean, Wye \V 1 Hills 
r Valley, Exmoor, ‘‘ Lorna Doone” Country 
4. Torquay, South Devon, We » “Hardy” « 
Avon Valley. i 
THIRTEEN DAY TOURS—2Z5 Guineas, 
2. Cheddar Valley, Exmoor, * Lorna Doo: Country, Torquay, 
Dartmoor, South Devon, Wessex, ‘ Hardy’? Country and thie 
Avon Valley 
- Cambrian ( I nd \ 
Llangollen. i 
6. Vale of Liangollen, Snowden, Lleyn Peninsula 1 the Car 
Coast 
A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE G.W.R. WILL PERSONALLY 
CONDUCT EACH TOUR 
4 The Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Padd 
7 W.2, will send folder witl 
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INSURE YOUR HOLIDAY 





You want to do everything possible to make this a good holiday year . . . and 
the Great Western Railway can help you by placing its organisation at your 


service to smooth out travel difficulties. 


For example : 

You can book your seat upon the principal 
G.W.R. Expresses on payment of one 
shilling. 

Your luggage can be collected, conveyed 
and delivered to its destination for two 
shillings. 

You can obtain a Tourist Ticket (available 
for three months) commencing in May. 


YOU CAN 


You can obtain a Holiday Season Ticket, 
which will enable you to tour either 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, the 
Wye Valiey, the Cambrian Coast, or the 
Valley of the Dee. 


“Holiday Haunts, 1928” (price sixpence) 
will provide you with thousands of 
addresses. 


And last, but not least, 


AVOID TEDIOUS MOTORING OVER CONGESTED 


ROADS BY SENDING YOUR CAR BY PASSENGER TRAIN AT 
THE REDUCED COST OF 3d. A MILE. 





Address your travel enquiries to: 
THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE LINE (16) 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY, PADDINGTON, W.2 


THE HOLIDAY LINE 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LTD., 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 1. 


THE SPHINX UNVEILED 


By WALTER WYNN 


Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 5s. net 


Midnight, May 29th! The Great Pyramid and the Sphinx fix 

that hour for an event governing history until 1936. The 

Great War, the Marne, and the Armistice were all foretold in 
that way by the author. 


OUDE IN 1857 


By CoLoNEL JOHN BonHaM. C.B. 
Large Cr. 8vo. 5s. net 


A Map of the period forms end papers 
The last surviving officer of the Defence of Lucknow publishes 
his memories of the Indian Mutiny. This graphic account will 
be of interest to historians, soldiers, and civilians alike. 





Ready Shortly 


SIX BRITISH SOLDIERS 
By The Hon. Sir JoHN Fortescue K.C.V.O. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


The historian of the British Army here tells in his inimitable 

style of Cromwell, Moore, Abercromby, Stuart, Marlborough, 

and Wellington, the as the British Army as it is 
to-day. 


FRENCH COUNTRY LIFE 


By Marie CLEMENCEAU JACQUEMAIRE 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. net 


The daughter of the famous French statesman gives a delightful 

account of her life in the old Chateau of Talmont in La 

Vendée, in which tales of her father, the peasants, their 
customs, and the countryside make charming reading. 











-HARROGATE- 


Jn the Heart of YER ovely Yorkshire 
FOR THE CURE 


Pullman and Fast 
Restaurant Car 
Trains Daily from 


Harrogate depends upon no fewer than 88 Kin as €res 

separate mineral springs, upwards of 100 — Station Londen “ 
different treatments, and a_ medically ‘ : 

trained and medically certificated staff of JVyite for Illus. 
nearly 200. No “Kur” tax. Sanitary trated Brochure 
conditions beyond reproach. No. . 


78 (9 ow 
from F, dl 
BROOME. The 
Royal Baths, ’ Har. 
or from 


AS A HOLIDAY RESORT 


y rogate; c 
Entrancing any L.N.E.R. Sta- 








| Harrogate has but few rivals. V 
| scenery, invigorating air, excellent facili- tion or Enquiry 
ties for golf, tennis, motoring, etc. Office. 
a 











The 
best 
Hotel in 

HARROGATE 


HOTEL MAJESTIC 


Stands in its own glorious grounds of ten acres, Over- 

looking Royal Baths and Pump Room.  En-tout-cas 

Tennis Courts. Beautiful Winter Garden and Ball Room, 

Suites complete with private bathroom. Large Garage. 
Write for Tariff. 

Telephone: 2261. 





Telegrams: Majestic, Harrogate. 
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OFFICE 






We shall be very pleased to send you our 
Summer Programme. This contains 
many suggestions as to Delightful 
Holidays at Home and Abroad, and 
exceptionally Attractive Cruises. 


21-24 COCKSPUR STREET, 
PICKFORDS Trafalgar Square, London, S.¥.1 
*PHONE : : REGENT 8021. 


“THE FOLDING CHAIR, WITHOUT COMPARE, 
FOR ALL WHO LOVE THE OPEN AIR.” 


The “ATOZ” Steel F olding Chair 

















is designed to give real ease and wy. « apoz: 

Chair counk 
Note its roomi- 
ness, its wide 
deep seat, its 
rigidity and Pe -% 
graceful propor- g é 
ticns. ; 


comfort. It is “opened or closed 
in a second, and cannot get out 
of order—cannot let you down 
unexpectedly. 

It is a great economy as it will 
outlast several wooden deck 
chairs. The demand is growing 
rapidly, so send your order now 
for immediate delivery. 


Price 37/6 each. 
Carr. paid. 
THE ACETYLENE 
CORPORATION LTD. 


49 VICTORIA STREET, The “ATOZ” 











Chair closed. 


WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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in two minds whether or not to give up the Navy. The disci- 
pline irked him, and he was, besides, an artist: he seems to 
have been rarely without his sketching materials. He developed 
a literary talent, and soon began to contribute to the Press. 
“| felt myself a failure as a naval cflicer,’ he says in Salt 
Junk (Constable, 14s.). Eut later, surveying interested him 
and he stayed on: every present-day navigator in the Navy 
knows with what lasting results. We trace the bare outlines 
of his career. This is no mere dished-up pot-pourri of * good 
stories “—although we do come across some amusingly told 
little incidents, as when a refugee child fell through the ward- 
room hatch into the soup-tureen, to the disgust of the Majer 
of Marines—but an unconyventicnal account of an adventurous 
life on many coasts, told with literary skill and embellished 
with numerous little line sketches. Here is just one example 
of the Admiral’s power of scene-drawing in words :— 

“The snow lasted a couple of months, much of the time with 
bright frosty sunshine, when the snow crisped underfcot and the 
edges of the little streams sparkled with icy spines. The woods 
were full of bright-coloured berries on which the willow and blue 
grouse fed, and one could hear them drumming as one walked along 
the trails. Sometimes one came suddenly upon a little clearing with 
jts snake fences, zigzag piles of poles, each set at an angle with the 
next, and so requiring no upright posts. From the clecrings came 
the smell of burning wood. I never sense that sharp keen scent 
but it brings back Vancouver Island to my memory. 

It is an artist who writes and there is not a word too much. 
But it is impossible in a short review to give an idea of the 
charm of this autobiography. 


A Library List 


Biocrapuy :—Fouché : The Man Napoleon Feared. By Nils 
Forssell. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. Gd.) Maximillan 
and Charlotte of Mexico. By Egon Caesar Count Corti. 


2 vols. (IKKnopf. 25s. per vol.) On the Stage. By 
George Arlliss. (Murray. 16s.) The Life of Charles 
Dickens. By John Forster. (Cecil Palmer. 42s.) - 


Scottish Diaries and Memoirs, 1550-1746. Arranged and 
edited by J. G. Fyfe, M.A. (Mackay Stirling. 5s.) ; 
The Correspondence of King George the Third. Vols. V. 
and VI. Edited by the Hon. Sir George Fortescue. 
(Macmillan. 25s. per vol.) 

LirEerARY :—Persian Pictures. By Gertrude Bell. (Benn. 
10s. 6d.) The Complete Works of Walter Savage Laidor, 
Vol. VIII. Edited by T. Earle Welbyv. (Chapman and 
Hlall. 30s.) Twentieth Century Literature. By A. C. 
Ward. (Methuen. 5s.) 

REFERENCE :—Bradshaw's General Railway and Steam Naviga- 
tion Guide. (Henry Blacklock, Manchester. 2s.) - 
The Annual Charities Register and Digest, 1928. (Long- 


mans. 8s. 6d.) 
Traven. :—African Jungle Life. By Major A. Radclyffe 
Dugmore. (Macmillan. 15s.) A Garden Book of 


Malaya. By Kathleen Gough. (Witherby. 16s.) - 
Ventures and Voyages. By E. Keble Chatterton. (Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d.) The Romance of the Yorkshire Coast. 
By H. L. Gee. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) Alpine Valleys 
of Italy. By Ellinor Lucy Broadbent. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
—The Familiar Guide to Paris. By John N. Ware. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

MIscELLANEOUS :—Benn’s Sixpenny Library. Eastern Art 
and Literature. By Sir E. Denison Ross. Nutrition and 


Dietetics. By E.P.Catheart. The Origins of Agriculiure. 
By Harold Peake. Plato and Aristotle. By J. A. K. 
Thomson. The Holy Roman Empire. By E. F. Jacob. 


A History of Germany. By W. H. Dawson. (Benn. 
6d. each.) When the Cook is Away. By Catherine 
Ives. (Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) The Companionate Mar- 
riage. By Judge Ben B. Lindsey and Wainwright 
Evans. (Brentano's. 10s. 6d.) Central Park, History 
and Design. Professional papers of Frederick Law 
Olmstead, Senior. (Putnam. £1 11s. 6d.) 

Fiction :—The Dragon Shed His Skin. By Winifred Gal- 
braith. (Cape. 7s. 6d.)——-The English Miss. By R.H. 
Mottram. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.)——A Man of 
Learning. By Nelson Antrim Crawford. (Little, Brown 
and Co., N.Y. $2.50.) The Assassin. By Liam 
O'Flaherty. (Cape. 7s. 64.) Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
Hazard. By Elinor Wylie. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) - 
Tales from Flaubert. With a Preface by George Saints- 
bury. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) 








Readers wishing to let their country or town houses, or seeking 
country or seaside accommodation for the summer months, 
are invited to inform the many thousands of readers of the 
Srecraror, by advertising in the small classified advertisement 
columns. Details of the cost will be found on p. x. 








Report of the ““How to Keep 
Young” Competition 


Recires for retaining youth seem to be many and various, 
and it was evidently no easy task to evolve a comprehensive 
formula for the retention of that most illusive of all qualities. 

Some competitors suggest elaborate dietetic devices, and 
others homely hints such as: do not eat eggs more than 
twice or three times a week, have a healthy body and you 
will have a healthy mind, cultivate a sense ef humour. retain 
a childlike capacity of wonder, take up folk-dancing, be 
unselfish, eschew all forms of egotism and, of ccurse, * don't 
worry 


A neat prescription for women is the following :—~ 


Then Jet your laughter drown your tears. 
rhe use of creams and powder puft 
To keep you young is net enoug! 


** Would vou be vounger than vour vears 


Mrs. Carless sends us some verses of which we « 


‘To work, but not to worrv. 

To rest, but not too muc 

With youth, and love end laughter 
To keep in constant touch. 

To eat and drink discreetly ; 

Pay due regard to dress. i 

Control one’s nerves and temper, 
Grow rich in cheerfulness. 
To live with open windows 
In house and also mind. = 


Ifere is an extract from another competitor : 
“If you'd keep 


Brown is bette 


. 
Youth and grace, So it’s said ‘ 
Mind alert, Then to work 
Cheerful face; Hard. and feel 
Rising early Pleasant hunger 
It is wise For next meal 
When you've bathed Take plain dishes 
To exercise. Which include 
Fruit for breakfast, Salads, most 
Honey, bread, Importa 


But the prize of five guineas is awarded to the following 
suggestions from an octogenarian, Mr. Arthur E. Donkin, 
5 Sion Hill Place, Bath, whose words carry with them the 
weight of experience : 


* Being in my eighty-first vear and looking (so my friends tell 
me) and feeling (as JT tell myself) about sixty-five or | ss. I set down 
a few suggestions as to how to keep young. (1) Associate with 
young people as far as possible. In my case this was, happily, 


unavoidable, as I was for many years house-master in a famous 
Public School. (2) Keep in touch with a good dentist ; an efficient 
*“mouth-mill’ is a first-class aid to digestion and hence to good 
health. * (3) Follow the Caterpillar’s advice to Alice, * keep your 
temper’; this, incidentally, is the first of Bishop Middleton's 
excellent set of maxims. (4) Try not to worry, or, as Horace puts 
it in his ode to his old friend, 
These, then, are the suggestions of «n octogen- 
arian, suggestions which those who desire to retain their vouth 
as far as possible might do worse than follow.” ; 


“aequam memento rebus in arduis 
servare mentem. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best twelve Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. John E. Furness, 
Brookside House, Brookside, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, for the 
following :— 


1, Give two cases in the Bible where man attempis to flee from 
God. : 

2. After whom is the Sweet William called ? 

3. Who wrote the following quotation, and in what poem is it 
found: ‘* Oh what a tangled web we weave, When first we practise 
to deceive” ? 

4. What Empire was once sold by auction—by whom and to 
whom ? 

5. What famous scientist was guillotined in the French Revo- 
lution because the revolutionists said that the Republic had no 
need of men of science ? 

6. Where was the Locarno Treaty signed ? 

7. What is the name given to a young hare ? 

&. Who wrote a piece of music for black notes only ? 

9. What country produces the most cocoa in the world ? 

10. Which cricketer is the only man to have scored 2,000 runs 
and to have taken 200 wickets in one season ? 

11. Who said and on what occasion: ‘I cannot wear a crown of 
gold where the Saviour of the world was crowned with thorns ” 

12. What do the words ** Not Negotiable *’ imply on a cheque ? 


Answers will be found on page 698, 
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Finance—Public and Private 


Industry and Finance.—t. 


A READER of the Spectator propounds the following 
conundrum. He says: “An increasing number of 
people appear to believe that there is a very close 
connexion between trade depression and unemployment 
and credit or finance. I think you would be doing a 
public service in writing something in the Spectator 
columns to elucidate the subject. What, precisely and 
in detail, is meant by the ‘ Gold Standard’ to-day ?” 
It is good, adds my correspondent, “‘to have your 
assurance that the issue of all the credit required by 
industry ‘need not imperil the Gold Standard,’ but is 
this indispensable credit being issued? There would 
seem to be many questions which might advantageously 
be cleared by the suggested public inquiry into credit 
policy.” 
A CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECT. 


I can scarcely hope within the space of two short 
articles to deal fully with the points raised by this 
correspondent. Because, however, I know that he is 
only expressing the thoughts of many other inquirers, 
I will gladly endeavour to deal with some of the points 
raised, although I am aware that to do so may be to 
open a highly controversial subject. Moreover, it may 
be that the subject will not be one of general interest 
to readers of the Spectator, and if I should deal with the 
subject raised by my correspondent in elementary 
rather than in scientific fashion, it will not be 
because I am not anxious to get to close quarters with 
the problem, but because I want to be clearly under- 
stood by those who may not have studied the subject 
very closely. 

Is Trape Depressep ? 


I will begin by referring to the subject of industrial 
depression itself, and for this reason. If we have 
presently to deal with the question of how far industrial 
or trade depression is connected with monetary or credit 
policy, we shall do well to understand the extent and 
character of the depression. It is, I think, common 
ground that it would be wrong to aflirm that industrial 
depression exists all over the country. The great 
prosperity of many industries and the great advance in 
bankers’ loans to trade are sufficient testimony to that 
fact. Nor can the figures of unemployment be altogether 
counted as evidence of universal or exceptional trade 
depression throughout the country, for the reason that, 
although the present total is above the pre-War figure, 
the actual number of people employed is probably as 
great, if not greater, than at any time in our history, 
the explanation being that female labour is now engaged 
to an extent unknown previous to 1914. 


Wuerrt Depression RULEs. 


On the other hand, there can be no question that 
in some of what are known as the key industries of the 
country, such, for example, as coal, iron and _ steel, 
cotton, and even in railways and shipping, the expression 
** industrial depression ” may fairly be applied, and its 
effects are seen in our export trade. 

And now we are getting near to the crux of the problem 
raised by my correspondent. We have seen that for the 
most part the term “ depressios ”’ is not applicable to 
industrial activity generally. In the case of those 
industries, howeyer, where it is applicable, is the explana- 
tion to be found in the Gold Standard and in credit and 
monetary policy, or is it to be sought in other directions ? 


Corron TrouBLes. 

It is always helpful when dealing with an admittedly 
complicated problem to simplify matters, as far as possible, 
by endeavouring to discover certain points which are 
so clear as to be almost indisputable and then to see if 
it is necessary to seek for still other points and explana- 
tions. Before, therefore, we even turn to the question 
of whether depression in the key industries is to be 


accounted for in any way by the Gold Standard or by 
credit and monetary policy, let us see if there are some 
other manifest causes of the depression which cannot 
be challenged. Let us take the cotton industry as an 
example. Is it or is it not a fact that quite apart from 
any question of monetary policy, that industry was 
severely hit, first, by the effect of the War upon foreign 
purchases of cotton, and, after the War, by increased 
foreign competition, especially by Egyptian and some 
other Eastern countries ? Moreover, is it or is it not a 
fact that depression in the cotton manufacturing industry, 
with all its effects upon employment, was partly caused 
by the premature boom in 1920, when company alter 
company was bought up at fabulous prices, and refloated 
in public companies hopelessly over-capitalized ? If that 
be so, then we seem to have causes so directly affecting 
this particular industry as to make an inquiry into other 
causes such as credit and the Gold Standard almost 
superfluous, 
Iron AND STEEL. 


Again, if we turn to iron and steel, is it not a fact that 
these industries, after temporary prosperity, found 
their arrangements completely out of gear owing to the 
after-effects of the War with its reduction in armament 
and shipbuilding orders, to say nothing of the disturbances 
created by foreign competition arising out of the Treaty 
of Versailles developments as affecting the iron industry 
on the Continent ? And both in the coal and transport 
industry, is it not a fact that uneconomic conditions both 
as regards wages and hours of working have resulted in 
conditions which have produced a policy of unnecessarily 
high prices with small production, when all the require- 
ments of the situation, including foreign competition, 
called out for more intensive working and production to 
meet the changed position of the country resulting not 
from any question of monetary policy but from the 
economic losses sustained through the War? How 
far, for example, can the losses recently sustained by 
concerns such as Armstrongs be attributed to monetary 
policy, and how far to unsound management which 
has since received attention ? 

There are also two other points to which attention may 
be drawn before inquiring at close quarters into the 
precise effect produced upon industry by the Gold 
Standard and the monetary policy. How comes it 
that, if the depression in certain key industries is to 
be very directly connected with credit and monetary 
policy, those who are responsible leaders in those indus- 
tries make few, if any, complaints of their troubles being 
connected with the Gold Standard or with monetary 
or credit policy ? It is true that general assertions on 
the matter are made by certain financial and economic 
writers, and also that the organization known as thie 
Federation of British Industries has formulated state- 
ments on those lines and has even presented a memor- 
andum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject, 
but the industries themselves, which should be fully 
alive to the causes of the trouble, rarely, if ever, make 
assertions of that character. The other point is this. 
How comes it that many other industries, where there is 
active employment and great prosperity, flourish under 
this same monetary and credit policy, while we know also 
that in stable Foreign Exchanges and in prices of securities 
we have reaped very definite advantages from the Gold 
Standard and our monetary policy as it exists to-day ? 

Next week I will hope to deal more fully, however, 
with the part actually played in industry by the Gold 
Standard and by monetary and credit policy. All that 
I have been concerned to show this week is that there 
are very definite causes responsible for depression in 
certain of our key industries other than those which 
have any kind of connexion with money and credit. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 
(For Financial Notes see page 698.) 
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Property Investments 
are not subject to the 
violent fluctuations 
of trade to which 
so many Industrial 
securities are exposed 


Property Investments offer 


SOUND SECURITY 
A GOOD RETURN 


Property Investment Com- 
panies provide a simple 
means of spreading Invest- 
ments over a wide range of 
carefully selected properties 


This announcement is made 


by 
PROPERTY 


MARKETING COMPANY 
LIMITED 


1-3 St. Ermins, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1 


Investors desiring particulars 
of Property Investment Com- 
panies should communicate 


with Members of the London 


or Provincial Stock Exchanges 
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Financial Notes 


AMERICA A MARKET Factor. 
Tue First of May holiday which was observed as usual on the 
Stock Exchange on Tuesday had practically no effect in 
checking the general activity of markets. Nor, on Monday, 
did the rather serious news from Egypt occasion so much as a 
tremor in public securities, although time was when such a 
development, especially occurring at a moment when the 
Stock Exchange was to be closed for a day, would have dis- 
turbed nearly all sections of the House. Rightly or wrongly, 
international political developments do not seem to count for 
the moment as a factor. However, on Wednesday, markets 
were cheered by the better news from Egypt, and also by a 
clearer revelation of the extent of M. Poincaré’s victory, thus 
increasing the chances of an early stabilization of French 
currency. Activity in British Government stocks, too, has been 
stimulated by the 5 per cent. War Loan having been listed 
in Wall Street—in addition to the 4 per cent. Funding—while 
it is evident that no small part of the activity of our markets 
can be traced to American dealing. 
* * * * 
Tue Perrow Tax. 

It is just as well, perhaps, that the effect of the Petrol tax 
upon certain industries should be clearly comprehended, and 
Lord Ebury did well, therefore, when addressing the share- 
holders of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
at the recent annual meeting, to emphasize the fact that the 
expenses of the Society would be increased very greatly by 
the new tax. He contended that one reason for the continued 
prosperity of many retail concerns is to-be found in the 
enterprise they have displayed in extending their field of 
operations by means of motor delivery service. This policy, 
he maintains, will receive a severe check if the contract price 
for petrol is increased by 50 per cent.—* as it will be in the 
Society's case by the proposed tax.” 

* * * * 
A Scorrisn QUINQUENNIUM. 

With last year the Scottish Union and National Insurance 
Company completed its latest quinquennium. The results are 
good and the company has been able to declare a bonus at the 
rate of 43s. per cent. on sums assured in respect of partici- 
pating policies. This rate is announced by way of interim 
bonus on policies becoming claimed prior to January Ist, 
1933. Out of the total surplus of £1,574,360, the sum of 
£981,415 is allocated to policy holders, while £171,409 is 
transferred to Profit and Loss and £421,536 is carried forward. 
There was an underwriting profit in the Fire Department of 
£166,374, and, including interest, the surplus was £221,736. 
The total profits, including £171.409 from the life accounts, 
were £427,193. An amount of £400,000 is transferred from 
Profit and Loss account to the Capital Account of the Mari- 
time Insurance Company, the shares of which are all owned 
by the Scottish Union, thus making the capital of that com- 
pany fully paid up. 

* * * 
Royat EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 

Most departments of the Royal Exchange Assurance con- 
tributed to good results in the Report for 1927. In particular, 
however, the Fire Department showed a profit, including 
interest, of £218,868, against £208,221 in 1926. In the case 
of the General Accident Account, however, the yield to Profit 
and Loss was only £54,529, including interest and premiums, 
whereas a year ago the amount transferred to Profit and Loss 
was £75,657. In the Life Department there was a good 
increase in business, which rose by nearly £200,000 to 
£2,064,922. The company is again paying a 27 per cent. 
dividend, less tax. 


* * * * 


OcEAN ACCIDENT REporT. 

The annual Report of the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation discloses a strong position. It may be recalled 
that practically all the shares are held by the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company, and probably in consequence of 
that fact, a certain amount of detail in the accounts is lacking, 
but the financial position is good. The whole of interest 
sarnings of about £306,000 is carried to Profit and Loss, and 
after paying a dividend costing £300,000, the balance carried 
forward in Profit and Loss is increased from £508,000 to 
£550,000, while in addition there is a Reserve Account of 
£300,000 and an Investment Reserve and General Contin- 
gency Fund of £426,303. 

* * * * 
Rise IN INscurRancE DIVIDEND. 

The general rise which has taken place recently in Insurance 
shares may be regarded as justified by the general character 
of the Reports which have been issued and the dividends 
which Rave been announced. As regards the latter, the 
Directors of the London and Lancashire Insurance Company, 
in announcing its final dividend at the rate of 9s. per share, 
less tax, making 17s. per share for the year, have intimated 
their intention to raise the rate of interim dividend payable 


| 


next November to 9s. per share. Insurance directors are 
proverbially cautious in their policy, and the market, there. 
fore, is now inclined to regard the shares as upon a dividend 
basis of 18s. per share for the current year. 
* * * . 
EaG.Le Srar RESULTs. 

At the meeting held last Tuesday of the Eagle, Star ang 
British Dominions Insurance Company the Chairman, Sir 
<dward Mountain, Bart., was able to make a very excellent 
statement with regard to the position of the company. The 
Life department, he said, had shown most pleasing results, 
the new policies reaching a total of £1,653,180 gross, of which 
£95,000 was re-assured. The mortality experience was wel] 
within expectation, and he indicated that the Life department 
would give a satisfactory profit. Moreover, good progresg 
was also reported in other departments, and in the Fire 
department the premiums showed a slight increase over the 
previous year, while the net claims showed a considerable 
decrease. After providing for a Reserve of 40 per cent. of 
the premium income, the profit for the year totalled £80,174, 
and Sir Edward stated that it had been decided to take 
advantage of the favourable year to create a Special Reserve 
of £25,000 over and above the usual 40 per cent. 





For reports of company meetings, 
see pp. 700 and vii. 








Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Adam and Eve, and Jonah.——2. Butcher Cumberland.— 
3. Sir Walter Scott: Marmion.——4. The Roman Empire by 
the Praetorian Guards to Didius Julianus. 5. Lavoisier.—€4, 
London.—-—7. Leveret.——8. Chopin.——9. The Gold Coast.— 
10. George Hirst.——11. Gedfrey of Boulogne, when elected King 
of Jerusalem.———12. They do not prevent transfer, but transferee 
takes it subject to prior defects in title from the person from 
whom he got it. The words thus act as a warning not to take 
cheques so marked from strangers. 








COMPANY MEETING. 


ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITED. 


INCREASED PROFITS—DIVIDEND OF 12) PER CENT. 





Tue eighth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., was 
held on Tuesday at the Hotel Cecil. 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (the Chairman) said that the past year's 
profit of £151,753, compared with £116,872 for 1926 and £11s,114 
for 1925. In the balance-sheet the item of premises, plant, and 
machinery was larger by £30,000. They had to-day what was 
probably the most complete plant in the kingdom for the output 
of printing work of all descriptions—from the issue of a circular 
to the printing of a daily newspaper. The additional machinery 


was required to meet their ever-expanding printing business. The 
average output of newspapers and periodicals produced by the 
company was not less than four million copies per week—i.e., over 
200 millions per annum—the periodicals being of all sizes, some 


running to over 100 pages weekly. This was apart from their 
general printing business. The net paid sales of * John Bull” 
had increased during the year under review by over 100,000 copies 
per week, and were now over 1,200,000 copies weekly. Attacking 
abuses, as it did, the paper must itself from time to time be attacked 
by those whose conduct was criticized. It sometimes happened 
that ** John Bull” was hit at when it had no power of replying. 
The rules of evidence for the Law Courts had been wisely framed 
for the carrying out of justice between contending parties, but, as 
the law stood, a third party had no power to reply while the action 
was proceeding. He was sure it was unnecessary to assure tho 
shareholders that there was no power on earth which could influence 
one line of ** John Bull” nor sway it in any direction which was not 
consistent with the simple principles of truth and honesty. 

The item of investments, owing to the purchase of £75,000 trustee 
securities, had increased by £75,779. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a dividend of 12} 
per cent. was declared. 


Read 
“EMPIRE CONSOLS” 


A Scheme of Debt Conversion, forming a 
Bond of Empire and Saving about £30,000,000 
per annum. 


By J. F. DARLING. 
PRICE 1/- net from any Bookseller, or 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 
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BRYANT AND MAY, LIMITED 


RECORD ACCOUNT. 


MR. G. W. PATON’S ADDRESS. 








Tue forty-fourth annual general meeting of Bryant and May, Ltd., 
was held on Friday, April 27, at the Fairfield Works, Bow, E. 

Mr. George W. Paton (chairman and managing director), who 
presided, said :— 

I presume, as is our usual custom, you will take the report and 
accounts as read. It is now my duty to move their adoption. 
Tt is again a record account. and we will examine the items together, 
so that I may explain anything that is not quite clear to any of you. 

The balance available for distribution at this meeting is 
£379,968 6s. 10d., and from this the directors recommend to place 
to the credit of reserve fund £50,000, which will bring this fund 
up to £450,000, and payment of dividends and distributions under 
the Brymay Co-partnership amounting in all to £293,453 18s. 10d., 
leaving an amount of £86,514 8s. to be carried forward to next 
account, against £72,415 8s. lld. last year. 

Your directors have again written off properties. buildings, 
plant and machinery account a sum of £100,000, bringing this 
account down to £1,165,968 7s. Lld. It is a large sum, but I can 
assure you the various works and plants could not be replaced 
for anything like that figure. All repairs and renewals are charged 
off every year, and the buildings and machinery are maintained 
in the highest state of efficiency. 

Co-PARTNERSHIP. 

The distribution to the employees under the Brymay Co-part- 
nership, to which you are now asked to give your approval, amounts 
to £48,871 18s. 5d. There have now been issued 91,444 partnership 
shares, and in this manner the employees of the company are 
becoming more and more interested in the business, and I am 
sure none of them-—and least of all the shareho!lders— have any 
cause to regret the establishment of this scheme. 

I think there is only one other item in the balance-sheet to 
which I need refer, and that is investments, £2,188,098 10s. 3d., 
a large figure, but being distributed all over the world, with a 
goodly amount in Government stock, and with generous reserves 
made from time to time, it has yielded over LI per cent. and has 
provided a large proportion of the year’s profits. 

British Matcu CorRPORATION. 

Tt would be very remiss of me if I did not refer to, perhaps, the 
greatest event in the history of the company. In July last, after 
prolonged and anxious negotiations, your directors arrived at a 
provisional agreement with the Swedish Match Company, securing 
the identification of the interests of the two companies throughout 
the British Empire, with the exception of Asia, and this was 
brought to a completion by the formation of a new company called 
the British Match Corporation, Ltd. The holders of the Ordinary 
shares of your company were asked to exchange their shares for 
shares in the British Match Corporation, and your directors recom- 
mended them to do so in their best interests, and we are proud 
to-day to be able to record that all the Ordinary shareholders have 
made this exchange. The British Match Corporation now holds all 
the Ordinary shares of your company. The capital of the British 
Match Corporation is £6,000,000, and, of this, the Bryant & May 
interests received 70 per cent. and the Swedish Match Company 
30 per cent. 

Since the closing of the books at March 3lst. 1928, it has 
been resolved to distribute as a bonus an amount of £100,000, 
taken from the investment reserve and now no longer required, to 
the British Match Corporation, the holder of the entire Ordinary 
share capital of your company, for the purpose of enabling it, 
inter alia, to liquidate the preliminary expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the formation of that company. 

An amalgamation of the three companies operating in Canada 
7.c., E. B. Eddy Company. the Canadian Match Company, and the 
World Match Corporation, was brought about towards the end of 
last year by the formation of a new company called the Eddy Match 
Company. Your company owns a majority of the Ordirary stock, 
and your chairman is president of the new company. This new 
arrangement should prove beneficial to all interests, as for some years 
the competition in the match business in Canada has been very fierce 
and expensive. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


——MOTORWA 


A PERFECTED TRAVEL SERVICE. 
If you would forget all the annoying details of travel; if you 
would avoid the turmoil and discomfort of the railway; if you 
want to see all the beayty spots of the country from the mountain 
top, the valley, and the quiet byway; if you demand super luxury, 
personal service, first-class hotels and a perfect cuisine—then book 
your armchair in a Motorways Pullman Saloon and take your holiday 
this year on a Motorways Tour. 
Write for our 42-page Art Booklet en- 
titled,“ See Europe from an Armchair.” 
MOTORWAYS, LTD., 
54J Haymarket, S.W. 1. 
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EAGLE STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Substantial Progress in All Sections 





PRESIDING at the meeting of this company held on Tuesday, Sir 
Edward Mountain, Bart., J.P. (Chairman). in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: The life department has show), 
most pleasing results. New policies numbering 2,142 were issued 
for sums assured of £1,653,180 gross, of which £95,900 was reassured 
and £1,557,280 retained. The mortality experience was well within 
the expectation, and again there will be a satisfactory profit fron 
this seurce. A large number of ten-year War policies issued jn 
1917 matured during the year, which accounts for the increased 
sum paid on the maturity of endowment assurance policies. The 
rate of interest earned last year on the whole of our life funds, after 
deduction of income-tax, was £4 15s. 5d. per cent. 

The sum of £25,000 on account of the 1927 profits from the non. 
participating life assurance business of the current life fund has been 
transferred to the shareholders’ profit and loss account. 

ScepTRE FuNpb. 

In the closed Sceptre Fund the mortality in the general section 
Was approximately 82 per cent. of that expected by the Institute 
of Actuaries Hm. Table, while that in the temperance section was 
only 58 per cent. of that expected by the same table. 

This difference in favour of the abstainer is a notable feature of 
this Fund and has persisted for a long peried, for while the mortality 
during the past forty-four years in the general section was 78 pet 
cent. of the expected, that in the temperance section was only 5] 
per cent. At the end of 1928 the quinquennial valuations of the 
Star and Sceptre Closed Funds fall to be made, and the participating 
policyholders in these Funds can look forward with confidence to 
record bonuses, 

Fire DePartMENT. 

The premiums, less reinsurances, amounted to £1,098,436 12s. 3d., 
showing a slight increase over last year. The net claims paid and 
outstanding amounted to £542,220 17s. 3d., a considerable decrease, 

After providing for a reserve of 40 per cent. of the premium in- 
come, the profit for the year amounted to £80,174 6s. 8d., to which 
should be added the balance of £13,091 9s. 8d. brought forward from 
1926, making a total of £93,265 6s. 4d. 

This result should be very pleasing to our shareholders, and we 
have decided to take advantage of this favourable year to create a 
special reserve of £25,000 over and above the usual 40 per cent. 
[t is our intention as and when opportunities offer to add to this 
additional reserve, thus providing a buffer between our ordinary 
fire reserve and our special reserves in the balance-sheet. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The ordinary premiums amounted to £51,898 12s. 10d., and are 
slightly above those of last year. The premiums under special 
contracts which definitely expired at the end of the year amounted 
to £79,443 19s. 10d. After providing for all claims paid and out- 
standing and a 40 per cent. reserve of the premium income, the sum 
of £12,346 2s. Id. has been transferred to profit and loss account, a 
substantial improvement on last year. 

EmpLoyers’ LIABILiTy AND GENERAL INSURANCE. 

The premiums in the Employers’ Liability department amounted 
to £185,010, approximately the same as last year, and after pro- 
viding £72,175 for estimated liabilities in respect of outstanding 
claims and a reserve of 40 per cent. of the premium incorne to meet 
unexpired risks, we have to transfer to profit and loss the sum of 
£3,667. In the General Insurance department the premiums 
amounted to £1,041,063, a small increase over last year, and the 
claims to £558,626, a slight decrease. After providing for all claims 
paid and outstanding and a reserve of 40 per cent. of the premium 
income, a sum of £14,264 has been transferred to profit and loss. 
The profit in this particular department, as with so many of our 
competitors, has been disappointing owing to somewhat exceptional 
circumstances, but we have every reason to anticipate larger profits 
in the future. 

MariInE DEPARTMENT. 

The premiums, less reinsurances and commissions, amounted to 
£735,563. Claims paid for 1927 and previous years, less reinsurance 
recoveries, salvages and refunds, amounted to £645,250. In order 
to strengthen this fund we have deemed it advisable to transfer 
£75,000 from profit and loss. The Marine Fund carry-forward 
amounted to £557,544. 

Prorir anp Loss Account. 

After transferring to profit and loss account the items previously 
referred to and providing for management expenses, taxes, and 
other items as shown therein, and not charged elsewhere, and after 
writing off the whole of the cost of the acquisition of the Allied 
Traders Insurance Company, Limited, which has resulted in @ 
profitable investment, there is a balance of £89,642 18s. ld., which 
is subject to dividends amounting to £41,763 16s. 10d., leaving 
£47,879 Is. 3d. This shows an increase in our carry forward of 
£5,870 17s. 8d. over last year. You will observe that our premium 
income for the year was £4,467,865, which is an increase of £358,899, 
while our assets amount to £21,152,224, an increase during the year 
of £277,107. I think you will consider these figures very satisfac- 
tory, and I should also like to mention that the value of our Stock 
Exchange investments shows a considerable appreciation, which 
is not disclosed in the account. 

APPRECIATION OF THE STAFF. 

IT am glad to express our cordial appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered during the year by our General Manager, Mr. 
S. A. Bennett, our Secretary, Mr. J. Spencer, and all our depart- 
mental managers. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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